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THE DECREASE OF THE INDIANS. 


BY REV. M. EELLS, D. D. 


Three questions have been asked me in regard to the 
Indians of Puget Sound. They are these: (1) Are these 
Indians increasing or diminishing? (2) If diminishing, what 
are the causes? (3) Does missionary work have anything to 
de with it; or, would they be better off without Christian in- 
fluences, their old religion being the best for them? 

1. Are these Indians increasing or diminishing? The 
answer is very decidedly, they are diminishing. In 1880 a 
very accurate census of the Twana tribe on Puget Sound, 
made in connection with the United States decennial census of 
that year, in the taking of which the writer assisted, made the 
number 240. They now number 170. These Indians are said 
by E. Eells, United States Indian Agent over them for nearly 
twenty-four years, to hold their own in regard to population 
better than most tribes on Puget Sound, because they are more 
isolated from the large number of the whites than the other 
tribes. It has been quite difficult to obtain an accurate census 
of the different tribes during different years, so as to make a 
satisfactory comparison, although a census of some kind has 
been taken often enough. The earliest one on record of all 
the tribes on Puget Sound was made by George Gibbs in 1854-5, 
when the treaties were made with them. His number was 6,374. 
In 1861 the government report was 10,048; in 1871, 5,985; in 
1901, 3,468. It is probable that the report of 1854-5 was too 
small, as it was taken when the treaties were made, and some 
Indians may not have been present, or even included in it, 
though the great share of them were. The census of 1861, 
was probably too high. It was taken in connection with the 
first distribution of annuity goods, after the treaties were con- 
firmed. There were three treaties, to which all the Indians 
were subject, but some of them lived near together. A good 
number, according to reports, who did not belong to the tribes 
included in a treaty, went however to the distribution of goods 
under it, as they were acquainted and related to those Indians, 
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and were counted with them, the agent not being able to dis- 
tinguish them from those properly under him. The reverse 
was true when at another place there was a distribution under 
another agent. Some years, agents have counted all who be- 
longed to the tribes, and some years only those on the reserva- 
tions under them. Hence figures vary very much from year to 
year. Still, it is very plain that the Indians on and near Puget 
Sound have decreased immensely within forty or forty-five 
years; since they came in contact with American civilization. 

What are the causes of this decrease, is a question often 
asked. Is civilization or Christianity to blame? In the opinion 
of the writer, neither the real civilization or real missionary 
work isto blame. It has been a real help to the preservation 
of the race, but the vices of civilization and a half civilization 
are plain cavses of this decrease. 

(1) . The vices of civilizatidn. When some of the earliest 
missionaries came to Oregon jn 1838, they met Dr.. Lyman 
Beecher at Cincinnati. He saidjto them, ina rough way, about 
as follows: ‘Go on and do the)present generation of Indians 
all the good you can, and get ds many to heaven as possible, 
for you will be the means of sending the next generation all to 
hell.”” What he meant was that py the time the next genera- 
tion of Indians should) come omf to the stage of life, other 
whites would follow, and fhat th class of whites with whom 
the Indians would naturgily assogiate would carry such vices 
that many of them would die. This has been largely true, both 
in regard to intemperance and licentiousness, though not so 
much so in regard to the latter as farther north in Alaska. 
Still, scrofulous diseases have thus been introduced, by means 
of which many have slowly died. But intemperance has car- 
ried off its hundreds. 

Lord Jim Balch was for a long time the head chief of the 
Clallam tribe, and a very terror to the liquor drinkers init. He 
once said that two or three saloons at Dungeness had beer: the 
means of the death of five hundred Clallam Indians. This was 
undoubtedly an exaggeration. Still, there is much of truth in 
it. Among some tribes, especially on the east side of the 
Sound, there are comparatively few men who do not drink 
much, too much, and many of the women do likewise. 

(2) Half civilization has also taken off its hundreds, or 
thousands, both through its clothing and housekeeping. It did 
not take the Indians long to wish to get rid of their old style 
clothes of grass, bark and skins, and to obtain those of the 
whites. But on Puget Sound it rains generally from forty to a 
hundred inches a year. Indians unable to read will not stay in 
their houses all the time it rains, and do little or nothing. 
They will go visiting, hunting, fishing, or somewhere. Half- 
civilized in regard to the laws of health, or too careless some- 
times, when they do know these laws, they will go with wet 
clothes, and especially wet feet, until consumption and rheu- 
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matism have carried off very many, especially of the older 
ones. Under the old regimé, when they went barefoot, there 
was comparatively little danger because of wet feet, and even 
their old style clothes could be easily thrown off, when they 
wore any. So the half-civilization of clothing has slain its 
hundreds. 

The same is true of their housekeeping. They have been 
urged to get off of the ground, and out of the smoke as it was 
in their old houses, and build good enes. The great share have 
done so. But agocd house supposes good housekeeping, with 
decent neatness. There are, however, three preventatives to 
this: one is ignorance, especially among the very old; another 
is a certain amount of laziness with some who have been 
trained in the boarding-schools, and the other is the influence 
of the older on the younger ones. Many younger ones learn 
how to keep house, leave school with a determination to keep 
house neatly. The house is well fixed up for them, painted or 
whitewashed outside, and papered inside, with modern con- 
veniences for common housekeeping. Soon their parents, 
uncles, aunts, and other relations and friends come in, and re- 
main a longer or shorter length of time, for it is much more 
comfortable than in their old- houses. They litter up the floor, 
spit on it, drop gréase on it, tear the wall paper, and the like. 
When remonstrated with for it, there is a little scene, and the 
old folks say: “ Your education and civilization are a splendid 
thing for you, when they make you so above your parents and 
relatives that you cannot treat them politely. Religion is a pretty 
thing, isn’t it, when it leads you to treat us so.” So with all 
their honest efforts they are between two fires, and it is a hard 
place forthem Some get discouraged and fall back into the 
old ways. 

Because of all these reasons: the dirt and grease on the 
floor; the sinks, if they have any, get foul, the dish-water, fish 
heads, and the like, are around the house, and the air is 
poisoned. But all like warmth; so in winter a good fire is 
built, and the foul smells grow worse. The little ones become 
sick, for they cannot stand the poisonous air so well as the 
olcer ones, who are really stronger and also go out-doors more, 
where they get fresh air. So the little ones become sick. In- 
stead then of moving them to some room where they can have 
pure fresh air, and at the same time be warm and comfortable, 
they are kept in the same room where the rest of the Indians 
are, while the fire is kept up night, as well as day, and made a 
little warmer; and the little ones waste away. Physicians have 
examined them and could find no disease; only they were be- 
ing slowly poisoned to death. So the little ones go. When 
there was a boarding-school on the Skokomish reservation 
(which was abolished in 1896). it was found that if the children 
could only be kept alive until they were of school age, the 
chances were many times so much more that they would live, 
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as before, for the deaths were several times as many between 
the ages of birth and six or seven, as after that. Under the 
old style of living, when their houses were cheaply built, and 
the floor was the ground, when grease was spilled the earth 
drank it up, and if the houses became too filthy, it did not cost 
much to take them down and move them a few rods, but it costs 
too much to move good houses in this way. 

During some years, too, the measles and whooping cough, 
and similar diseases. have been among them, and their want of 
knowledge of how to properly care for them, together with 
their method of curing the sick by means of Indian doctors 
and cold water on the sick, has been the means of killing many. 
Hence there are many houses without a child in them. I have 
no means of knowing the exact condition all over the Sound, 
but on the Skokomish reservation there are fifty-two families, 
and in twenty of these there is not achild. A few of them 
never had any, but most of them had some, and several had 
from five to thirteen, but they are all dead. 

The great question now arises, who or what is to blame for 
these deaths. Civilization and missionary work have been said 
to be the cause. But almost on the very face of it, it can be 
easily seen that it is not true. As a general thing the govern- 
ment has been very good to the Indians on Puget Sound. 
While there have been a few poor employees, the great major- 
ity of them have not been such. These employees have been 
earnest in trying to improve the condition of the Indians. 
They have punished them for drinking, and the whites for sell- 
ing them liquor. The missionary has added his moral suasion 
to help forward the same object. So they cannot be to blame. 
The same has been true in regard to neatness, health and house- 
keeping. Physicians have tried to give them medicines, only 
to have them thrown away, because they did not cure in a day 
or two. They have tried to teach them the laws of health, and 
have been almost ready at times to compel the Indians to clean 
up the filth in and around their houses. School teachers have 
taught the children how to keep house, only to have the natural 
laziness in a few cases, and the influence of the older ones in 
many more, counteract it. The missionary has added his in- 
fluence in the same direction, only to be found fault with for it. 
So they are not, at all, to blame. They have done their best to 
keep the Indians alive. 

Two causes are evidently the foundation of it, which are 
very hard to overcome. One is the inevitable contact of the 
Indians with the whites. Neither the missionary or civilization 
is the cause of this. As long as white people. want. their 
original lands and live near them, there is bound to be contact 
between Indians and worthless whi tes, with the inevitable. cofi- ., 
sequences heretofore mentioned. The other is, that “a little, 
learning is a dangerous thing”’; that the half-educated persons, - 
whether white or colored, often think they know more than 
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those who really know several times as much, for it takes a 
good deal of knowledge to know how little we know. A young 
man was educated in our reservation school until he had 
finished its curriculum. He then went into the store of a white 
man, where he was clerk and salesman for two years. Next he 
went to the high school of the American Missionary Associa- 
tion at Santee, Nebraska, where he remajned until he graduated. 
When he returned home, I! asked him what he wanted to do. 
His reply was that he would like to go to Stanford University 
in California, and_go through its course. .I said to him, “ You are 
just beginning to find out how much there is you do not know, 
are you not?” He look at me a moment, a little oddly, as if 
it were a new idea to him, and then rephed, “ Yes, I am.” But 
the great majority of the Indians have not learned near as 
much as this, and many of them think they know more than 
their teachers in regard to education, the laws of health, and 
even religion. To teach them this requires time and patience, 
but if they can learn this and then obtain a heart that ts willing 
to follow these teachings, there is hope for the race. The ques- 
tion is, will they do so before they are all gone? 


t 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL RELICS FROM THE LAND OF 
THE TOTEM. 


Many wooden boxes for household purposes are common 
on the Northwest coast, while carvings on boxes and other 
objects in slate, as well as on ivory and bone, are numerous, 
showing in various well-cut figures the totemic idea of the 
savage mind. On both wood and slate—the latter finely 
polished—the bear makes a frequent and prominent figure, for 
he is a great totem; and some quaint Indian stories are told of 
him. One of these—illustrated in a carving in slate represent- 
ing a mother and child resting upon a pedestal—is the story of 
the “ Bear Mother,” which tells of a party of Indian squaws, 
who, while gathering berries in the woods, ridiculed the whole 
bear family. The bears, angered at this, descended upon the 
squaws and destroyed them all, except the chief’s daughter, 
whom the bear king made his wife. From this union a child 
was born—being half human and half bear—which was the 
cause of much suffering to its mother while being brought up. 

After the latter had been lost for a long time a party of 
bear hunters found her. When this happened she was up a 
tree, and came near being killed by the hunters, who at first 
thought she was an animal. They took her home, and she be- 
came the progenitor of all those who belonged to the bear 
totem. The agony of the “ bear mother,’’ and the sharp claws 
of the half-human cub lacerating the fleslt of its mother 
while extracting its lacteal sustenance, are faithfully carried 
out in the slate sculpture representing this mythical tale. 
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A number of curiously carved pipes and silver, brass and 
wooden bracelets, are part of the coast Indian exhibit, and 
near these are a great variety of household, ceremonial and 
other articles, arranged to give an idea of the different objects 
given away at the potlatch, or gift festivals. Here are seen 
dishes, bowls, knives, spoons, pots, spears, kettles, blankets, 
robes, garments, etc. The potlatch gift includes almost every- 
thing portable within 
the Indian’s means. 

The festivals are 

given upon various 
occasions — such as 
when a man becomes 
a chief; when he de- 
sires to take a wife; 
to build a house; to 
atone for an injury 
done; to resent an in- 
sult, and for numer- 
ous other reasons. 
The occasion gives 
the householder an 
opportunity to get, 
by presents, standing 
and. influence in the 
village, and in this 
endeavor he distrib- 
utes his goods where 
they will have the 
strongest “ pull.” 

The potlatch is 
different from the 
old-time ‘cat sup- 
pers” of the south- 
ern negroes, to which 
each attendant 
brought the best food 
procurable, that all 
might taste some- 
thing from a different 
larder—a larder often BOW, ARROWS AND MASKS CARVED 
further from their FROM WOOD. 
pockets than from 
their hands, a fact which had much to do with the name “cat 
supper.” But as with-the negro, the Indians make their gift- 
festival gatherings the occasion for feasting, dancing and much 
hilarity. It is said that Alaska’s fair aboriginal daughters 
would spend months in the towns gathering precious potlatch 
material, so that a “rousing” gift “ blow-out” could be en- 
joyed upon arriving at their native haunts, 





RUINED CITIES IN PERU. 


BY STEPHEN D. PEET. 


The ruined cities of Peru remain to be described, but before 
doing so it may be well to study the geographical features of 
the country. 

The mountain region of South America extends from the 
equator southward for more than 1,000 miles. The Andes have 
a width of over fifty miles, and consist of three chains, the 
eastern, the central and the western. The sierra region is be- 
tween the central and the eastern, and varies from fifty to one 
hundred miles in width. Some of the mountains rise to a great 
height. Chimborazo is 21,424 feet high. Mr. Markham says: 


The region comprised in the Empire of the Incas was bounded on the 
east by the Amazonian valley, in the dense forests of which, as well as in 
the boundless praires, only wandering tribes of hunters and fishers are to 
be seen. It is only on the lofty plateau of the Andes, where these extensive 
valleys, adapted for tillage, and in the temperate valley of the western 
coast, that we find natives advanced in. civilization. 

One strong proof of the great antiquity of Peruvian civilization is 
found in the plants which were brought under cultivation, such as the 
maize and the potato, and especially in the domestication of such animals 


as the llama and alpace. Many centuries must have elapsed before these 
wild creatures, with the habits of the chamois, could have been converted 
into the Peruvian sheep. 


The vegetation in the sierras varies. In the deep gorges 
tropical vegetation abounds; in the valleys, the products of 
Italy and Spain; in the more elevated plains, the crops of 
Northern Europe appear. Higher up in the mountains are 
Alpine pasture lands. The strip between the Andes and the 
coast is twenty miles wide. In this there are certain cities 
which are well known to history, and among them some well- 
known ruins. The central strip is the highest but contains 
more ruins than any other. Here was the famous city of 
Cuzco, which was 11,380 feet above the sea. The basin of 
Lake Titicaca is in the southern part of the Andes. This also 
contains many ruined cities. The lake itself is eighty miles 
long, and forty miles wide; the basin is over 300 miles long 
by 1co miles wide. On the southern side of Lake Titicaca are 
the ruins which have been called Tiahuanaco. The coast 
region is divided into six sections, and contains ruins which 
differ from one another and from those of the Alpine regions. 
These ancient cities indicate that the population which brought 
in the new civilization into Peru, came in by way of the sea. 

The ruins scattered over Peru give evidence of having been 
erected at different periods, but the earliest date from remote 
azes. Mr. Clement C. Markham says that five distinct styles 
may be traced, each representing a long lapse of time. The 
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first consists of walls of unhewn stones and fortresses. The 
next of cyclopean ruins.* It is characterized by enormous 
blocks, fitted together with marvelous precision; by great stone 
slabs and stone beams, with rough figures carved on the slabs; 
by colossal rude statues; by “seats” and stairs cut out of the 
living rock, The third Peruvian style is much later than the 
cyclopean, and shows a great advance in civilization. The 
walls were built with polygonal-shaped stones, but they were 
much reduced in size and could be easily raised and put in 
their places. Rows of doorways and recesses occur in the 
walls with stone lintels. The fourth style is characterized by 
more regular courses.—| The walls have a cornice below the 
highest course. We find also edifices with horizontal courses, 
and slightly projecting surfaces like rustication. In these we 
meet with rectangular doorways, windows and walls, The 
eastern side of the Temple of Cuzcg has such a wall, but here 
the stones are smooth. The end on which the sun’s image is 
placed is apsidal’ in-shape, and the wall is one of the best 
specimens of Inca masonry. The most perfect specimen of 
the later style of architecture is at Ollantaytambo. Here is the 
niched corridor. The chief use of this was as a fortress com- 
manding the gorge. Another such stronghold was at Pisac, in 
an almost impregnable position, and made strong by art, the 
rocks being faced with masonry and crowned with circular 
towers. 

In many of the Inca palaces and temples there was a circle 
for astronomical purposes. The edifices on Lake Titicaca are 
of the latest style. The workmanship is unsurpassed, and the 
world has nothing to show in the way of stone cutting and 
fitting to equal the skill and accuracy of the Inca structures. 
The edifices were built around a court upon which the. rooms 
opened, and some of the great halls were 200 paces long by 60 
wide, and 35 to 40 feet in height. The roofs were of thatch; 
some of them were very durable. 

I. The region about Cuzco is better known as the seat of the 
empire and as the place where the struggle between the 
Spanish troops under Pizarro and the natives under the Inca 
took place. We, therefore, take this region first for our de- 
scription. The:chief authority upon Cuzco is the Peruvian 
writer, Garcilasso de la Vega, who was a descendant himself of 
the Inca, and who had the greatest admiration for the splendor 
which so suddenly passed away under his very eyes. He has 
been charged with exaggerating the truth, but his descriptions 


+ 





* A cut representing the cyclopean walls may be seen on page 51, and again on pages 289 
and 289. 

¢ The two cuts given on the following page are ‘“‘ Reconstructions,”’ after imaginary models. 
The first one, representing the Palace at Cuzco, is taken from Windsor’s “‘Narrat ve and Criti- 
cal History of America.” It is after a drawing given in ‘‘The Temples of tne Andes,” by 
Richard Inwards, London, 1884. The similarity of this ‘‘restoration” to that of Babylon will 
be noticed. Neither of the cuts represent the real architectural style of the two countries, but 
are used to show the possibllities of art. 
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are more vivid than any that have been written, and perhaps 
better represent the reality. 
The following is a description of Cuzco taken from his 


writings: 


The imperial city (Cuzco) was on a hill called Hunancuzco. Here 
Manco Capac established himself, and from it hé subdued the country for 
a distance of eight leagues, and established one hundred villages, and 
selected a spot for building a temple where they might sacrifice to the sun. 
The Inca claimed to be a child of the sun, and the people believed he was 
a divine man, who came from the sun. His descendants, in imitation of 
him, had their heads shorn, leaving only a truss of hair the width of a 
finger. They were shaven with razors, using knives of flint.* The Incas 
wore a headdress of feathers of many colors, which was made with a fringe. 
They twisted the fringe three times around the head. They also bored their 
ears, and put in the holes ornaments like stoppers, which made the ears 
hang down a vera in length and half a finger in thickness 

The Incas understood the course of the sun’s movements, and knew 
. the time of the solstices. They were also acquainted with the equinoxes. 
To ascertain these they had a stone, which was very richly carved, erected 
in front of the Temple of the Sun. It was placed in the center of a large 
circle, and occupied the whole width of the courtyard, and across the circle 
a line ‘was drawn, so that as the shadow of the sun fell upon the line the 
knew the equinox was coming; and when the sun bathed the columns with 
light, without any shadow, they knew that it was come. They held that 
the columns were the seats of the sun. 

There were grand and wonderful edifices which had great doorways of 
masonry, some of them made of a single stone, 30 feet long, 1* feet in 
breadth, and 6 feet in depth. There were also enormous walls of stone, 
and figures of giants carved in stone. The Inca received the people in his 
chair, which was made of stone. He built the fortress of Cuzco, and other 
great edifices. He ordered landmarks to be set up to mark the boundries 
of the nations he had conquered. He also made a bridge over the river, 
and another across the mouth of Lake Titicaca, called the “ Bridge of 
Huacachaco. It was made of osiers, and was on the water like a bridge of 
boats, Four cables made of wythes held it in place, two above and two 
beiow. The boats were made of large bundles of reeds. 

The Temple of the Sun was in the imperial city of Cuzco. An altar to 
the sun was at the east end of the temple. The roof of the temple was 
lofty, and ef wood covered with thatch. All the walls were covered, from 
roof to floor, with plates of gold, and over the altar was a plate of gold, 
with a circular face which was made of one piece of gold. Rays of fire 
seemed ‘to issue from it, just as the sun seems to have. It was so large as 
to occupy the whole side of the temple. 

The principal door looked to the north; all the doors were coated with 
plates of gold. The cloister ef the temple, which surrounided it on four 
sides, had a cornice on its upper part consisting of gold. Around the 
cloister:were four great walls. A temple was dedicated to the moon, which 
was the wife of the sun. One wall was covered with plates of silver which 
represented a woman’s face; another wall was dedicated to the planet 
Venus and the Pleiades, for they looked upon the stars as the handmaidens 
of the moon. The whole roof was strewn with stars of silver, like the 
heavens on a starry night. There was a hall dedicated to the lightning; 
another to the rainbow. Besides the great halls, there were other buildings 
in the Temple of the Sun, 

Some of the sacrifices were consumed in the court of the temple, and 
others in front of the temple. The principal streets ran from the great 
square of Cuzco toward the temple. Four streets, one on each side, led to 





* This style of wearing the hair was common among the ancient race in Egypt and Syria, 
and what is more remarkable this race was marked by ‘‘a snouty face” and retreating fore- 
heads, and so resemble the ancient Maya race as well as the Peruvian.—See Sayce’s “ Ancient 


Races.” 
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the temple. Within the temple there were five fountains, fed by pipes, 
which were of gold, though some of the pillars were of stone. A garden 
was in the temple, which contained many herbs and flowers and large trees, 
There were also in the garden many animals—large and small—birds and 
quadrupeds, reptiles and turtles, each placed in its natural position. There 
was also a vast quantity of vases, jars, etc. 

The House of the Virgins was situated at some distance from the 
temple, for the intention of the Inca was that no man should enter the 
House of the Virgins, and no woman the temple. The virgins were dedi- 
cated to the sun, and were obliged to be of the same blood as the Inca. 
They lived in perpetual solitude, and remained virgins to the end of their 
lives. Their principal duty was to weave and make garments which the 
Inca and his wife wore on their persons. The nuns also made small tassels, 
which were fastened to a band about a cubit long. 


Now, that the description by Garcilasso de la Vega was not - 
overdrawn, is shown by the fact that many of the buildings still 
remain, and have been described by various travelers, but with- 
out understanding their significance. The best description has, 
however, been written by Mr. E. G. Squier, who was an arche- 
ologist, and was acquainted with the history of the Incas and 
understood their architecture. The following is his description 
of the palace and temples: 

The great cathedral of Cuzco rises on the very spot where the Inca, 
Viracocha, erected a building. All over this narrow tongue of land we 
find evidences of the Inca’s greatness, The walls of the Temple of the 
Sun, of the Convent of the Vestal Virgins, of the Palaces of the Incas, are 
still preserved, and justify the extravagant praise bestowed upon the 
ancient builders. Cuzco is built on acclivities, more or less abrupt, and the 
ancient architects were obliged to resort to an elaborate system of terracing. 

The terraces were faced with walls slightly inclining inwards, of the 
kind called “cyclopean.” The monotony of the front is generally broken 
up by the counter-sunk niches resembling blind windows. These niches 
were always a little narrower at the top than at the bottom, as were all the 
Inca doors and windows, resembling the Egyptian style of architecture. 
The stones were of different sizes in the different structures, the larger 
stones at the bottom; each course diminishing in thickness toward the top 
of the wall. The joints are so close that it is impossible to introduce the 
thinnest knife blade. The world has nothing to show in stone cutting to 
surpass the skill and accuracy in the Inca structures of Cuzco. 

The exteriors present the appearance of what may be called “rustic 
work.” The buildings were generally placed around a court, from which 
all the rooms opened, The walls were from 35 to 40 feet high besides the 
spring of the roof, They were, perhaps, all of a single story, but we know 
there were edifices and private dwellings of two and three stories, with 
windows for the purpose of illuminating the interior. In some of the two- 
story structures, as, for instance, the palace of the Inca on the Island of 
Titicaca, in the lower rooms, which are the smallest, the roof or ceiling is an 
arch, formed by overlapping stones. I found no other arch in the stone 
edifices of Peru, but I found the true arch in the adobes of Pacha Camac, 


The Temple of the Sun was probably the principal and 
most imposing edi‘ice, not only in Cuzco, but in all Peru, if not 
in all America. It stood in the lower part of the Inca city, on 
the high bank of the Huatenay, eighty feet above the bed of 
the stream, and separated from the stream by a series of ter- 
races faced with cut stone, which formed the famous Gardens 
of the Sun. The cornice of the walls was of gold. as were the 
inner walls. At the eastern end was a great plate of gold 
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representing the sun, all of one piece, which spread from one 
wall to the other. Beneath it, seated in golden chairs, were 
the bodies of the Inca rulers. Surrounding the court were 
other structures dedicated to the moon, pleiades, thunder, 
lightning and rainbows. There was also a large salon for the 
supreme pontif, and apartments for attendents. All these are 
described as having been richly decorated. Mr. E. G. Squier 
says: 


The square was dedicated to the most solemn ceremonies of the Inca 
religion, and within it none dared to enter, except on sacred occasions. The 
end of the temple which rose above the famous Gardens of the Sun, is still 
to be seen, but modified by a sort of balcony, which has been erected in 
later times. 

The structure dedicated to the stars was 51 x 26 feet inside the walls, 
and the ones dedicated to the thunder and lightning and the rainbow were, 
so far as can be made out, of about the same dimensions, The apartments 
of the guardians of the temple were on the right hand of the court. These 
apartments were 33x 13 feet each, entered by two doorways, and having 
eight niches in the ool. 

The stone reservoir or fountain, carved from a single block, still stands 
in the center of the square. It is a long octagon, 7 x 4 feet, and 3 feet deep, 
The hole in the bottom by which it was filled, is still open. 

Some of the chroniclers speak of the temple as being surrounded 
by a high wall. That the inner walls of the temple were of gold, is not in- 
credible. There exist in Cuzco in some of the private museums, portions 
ot the gold plate with which the walls were covered. 

he most conspicuous remains next to the Temple of the Cross, are 
those of the Palace of the Virgins. It seems to have been a long and nar- 
row building, The walls are now 750 feet long, 20 to 25 feet high, and 
resemble that of the Temple of the Sun, in the size and finish of its stones. 
This hall was dedicated to the virgins, who were sent there at the age of 
eight years, and were placed under the charge of the mother teachers. 

The Huayna Capac was between the Temple of the Sun and the Hall 
of the Virgins. This was an immense structure. nearly or quite 800 feet 
long, built in the style called “rustic work,” with numerous entrances. 
Over the principal door, sculptured in relief, are two serpents. On the 
other side of the Convent of the Virgins, was a series of structures con- 
taining the palaces of Yupanquis, called Puca Marca. This is, perhaps, 
the finest piece of ancient wall remaining in Cuzco, and one of the best 
specimens of the kind ot work most common in Inca architecture. It is 
380 feet long and 18 feet high. One of the most interesting palatial re- 
mains, is the palace of the Inca. It 1s situated on quite high ground, over- 
loolsing the Rodadero and the Hanging Gardens. It was about 200 feet 
long by 150 broad. The palace itself was of stone, faced after the style of 
the walls of the great temple. Separated from it were the schools built by 
the Inca Rocca. The great central square of the ancient city was about 
850 feet long by 550 feet broad. 


The city of Cuzco was noted for its great temple, its religious 
houses and its palaces, and in this respect resembled the ruined 
cities of Central America, though it was built upon the moun- 
tain height, while they were built upon the plains. 

There is one feature about the city which is especially 
worthy of notice. It contained an acropolis or fortress which 
resembled those recently discovered in the Umatsintla Valley, 
in some respects, but differed in this: that it was built upon the 
bold headland and samewhat remote from the city itself. This 
has been compared by Mr. E. G. Squier to the Acropolis of 
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Athens, the Castle of Edinburgh, and the Rock of Gibraltar, 
and -is called the Sacsahuaman. It is a conspicuous object 
from every part of Cuzco, and rises to the height of 760 feet 
to the north of the city. On it, the Incas raised their gigantic 
cyclopean fortress. Just at the point where it becomes so steep 
as almost to render ascent impossible, is a series of elaborate 
terraces supported by cyclopean walls, ornamented with niches, 
and called the “ Terrace of the Granaries.”” It was here that 
the first Inca, Manco Capac, built his palace, some fragments 
of which still remain. The terraces were filled with the richest 
soil, still celebrated for its fertility. The crops gathered here, 
under the direct cultivation of the Son of the Sun, were re- 
garded as sacred, and were distributed to be sown in the lands 
dedicated to the Sun throughout the Empire. 

The great cyclopean walls are the most massive of monu- 
ments of similar character in both the Old and New World. 





INCA'S CHAIR AT PUNO. 


It was at the gateway of this fortress that the last desperate 
contest between the Incas and the Spaniards took place. 
Garcilasso de la Vega says: 


This was the grandest and most superb edifice that the incas raised to 
demonstrate their majesty and power. Its greatness is incredible to those 
who have not seen it; and those who have seen it, and studied it with 
attention, will be led not alone to imagine, but to believe it reared by enchant- 
ment, by demons, and not by men, because of the number and size of the 
stones placed in the three walls, which are rather cliffs than walls, and 
which it is impossible to believe were cut out of quarries, since the Indians 
had neither iron or steel wherewith to extract or chop them. And how they 
were brought together is a thing equally wonderful, since the Indians had 
neither carts, nor oxen, nor ropes, wherewith to drag them by main force. 
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Nor were there level roads over which to transport them, but, on the con- 
trary, steep mountains and abrupt declivities, to be overcome by the simple 
force of men. Many of the stones were brought from ten to fifteen leagues, 
and especially the stone, or rather the rock, called Saycasca, or the “Tired 
Stone,” because it never reached the structure, and which is known was 
brought a distance of fifteen leagues, from beyond the river of Yucay, 
which is a little less in size than the Guadalquiver at Cordova. The stones 
obtained nearest were from Muyna, five leagues from Cuzco. It passes the 
power of imagination to conceive how so many and so great stones could 
be so accurately fitted together, as scarcely to admit the insertion of the 
point of a knife between them. Many are, indeed, so well fitted that the 
joint can hardly be discovered. And all this is more wonderful, as they had 
no squares or levels to place on the stones to ascertain if thev would fit to- 
gether. How often, must they have taken up and put down the stones to 
ascertain if the joints were perfect. Nor had they cranes or pulleys, or 
other machinery whatsoever. But what is most marvelous of the edifice, is 
the incredible size of the stones, and the astonishing labor of bringing them 
together and placing them, 


Mr. E. G. Squier’s comments on this description are in- 
structive. He says: 


The stones composed in the fortress are limestone. Some were taken 
from their natural positions nearby; others were wrought from the lime- 
stone cliffs, or ledges, three-fourths of a mile distant. Two distinct and 
well graded roads still remain, leading to these ledges. Blocks, half hewn, 
still lie in the quarries, and some by the side of the roads. They must have 
been moved by combined human force on rollers of wood or stone, and 
forced up inclined planes to the positions they were to occupy. The 
“Tired Stone” is an enormous mass of 100 tons or more, and was never 
moved by human power. Its top, like the tops of hundreds of other rocks, 
is cut into seats and reservoirs; its sides cut into niches and stairways; a 
maze of incomprehensible sculpture The largest stone in the fortress has 
a computed weight of 361 tons. 

On the very summit of the rock of Rodadero there is a series of broad 
seats, rising one above the other'in front and at the side, like a stairway, 
cut with great precision inthe hard rock. This is called the ‘“ Seat of the 
Inca.”* One part of a low limestone cliff, not far from the Rodadero, is 
called the Chingana, or “ Labyrinth.” It is much fissured naturally. These 
fissures have been enlarged by art, and made into low corridors, small 
apartments, niches and seats, forming a maze in which it requires great care 
not to become entangled and lost. 


This description of the city of Cuzco is confirmed by all 
the writers. The Temple of the Sun became the Convent of 
the Friars. The great cathedral rises on the very spot where 
the Inca, Viracocha, erected a building. The walls of the 
Convent of the Vestals and the palaces are still preserved, and 
where these walls have disappeared we find the ancient door- 
ways which the modern builders have preserved, and are thus 
enabled to trace the outliues of the ancient city.. That ic had 
a barbaric wealth of gold and silver and stately structures we 
can well believe. for this is confirmed by concurrent evidence 
and existing remains. 

The absence of sculpture in Peru, excepting small articles 





* These so-called “‘seats” are very common throughout Peru. The [nca’s Chair at Puno is 
shown inthe cut; another one is at Cuzco; another at Copacabana. Seats like these are 
numerous on the mountains around the City of Mexico, and also at Quemada in the northern 
part of Mexico. . 
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in stone, is conspicuous and quite in contrast with what we find 
in Mexico and Central.America. ~ 

It will be noticed that there is very little columnar archi- 
tecture in Peru. In this respect there are great contrasts to the 
ruined cities of Mexico and Central America, for columns there 
are very prominent, though they are columns without capitals. 
Another difference may be also noticed, In Central America 
lattice work is frequently represented in stone on the facades, 
but in Peru there is no lattice work, but arabesques and raised 
block work. 

One of the most curious architectural structures in Cuzco is 
the Temple of Viracocha. The dimensions of it were as fol- 
lows: the ruins consist of a wall of adobe 4o feet high, built on 
a stone foundation eight feet nigh. The wall consists of twelve 
piers, 19% feet wide, separated by open spaces which form 
doorways. The roof was supported on twenty-five columns, 
and the width of the temple was 87 feet. It would seem that 
the Incas wanted to display their grandeur and power by the 
majesty of their edifices and the ingenuity of the masters in 
art, not only in the smooth stones cut in the rough rock, but 
they also proved their military skill by erecting fortresses. 

The next city which is to be described is one situated in the 
valley of the Yucay, which is one of the most beautiful in 
Peru. A vast system of terraces lines it on both sides. These 
terraces rise from the level ground, and cover the sides of the 
mountains to the height of 1,000 to 1,500 feet; narrowing as 
they rise. Very often an artificial aqueduct starts from some 
ravine and is carried along the mountain side to the gardens. 
Every strip of land is utilized, and every toot of ground is 
irrigated. 

These have been described by various travelers. The princi- 
pa! tortress is reached by a series of mountain paths which go 
zig-zag up the mountain side. Here is a confused mass of 
buildings and blocks of stone. A precipice rises more than a 
thousand feet, but below; the view from the fortress in every 
direction is wonderful in variety, in beauty and in grandeur. 
Mr. E. G. Squier says: 

Within the walls are rock-cut seats: doorways o! beautifully hewn 
stones, with jambs inclining inward, long ranges of niches in cyclopean 
wails; stairways and terraces, with a shabby and tottering cross at the ex- 
tremity of all, bending over the village that lies like a map beneath. 

The most interestiny series of stones, however, are six great upright 
slabs of porphyry, supporting a terrace, against which they slightly incline. 
It will be observed that they stand slightly apart, and that the spaces be- 
tween them are accurately filled in with other thin stones in sections The 
sides of these, as well as the larger slabs which they adjoin, are polished, 
Gigantic, as ‘are these blocks, they are small in comparison to the “ Tired 
Stones” lying on the inclined plane leading to the fortress. One of these 
‘is 21 feet 6 inches long and 15 feet broad. 

The whole valley of Ollantaytambo is laid out like a garden, in a sys- 
tem of terraces, one below the other, falling off. step by step. to the river; 


each terrace level as a billiard table, or with just enough declivity to permit 
of easy irrigation. The river flows at the very foot of the bare majestic 
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mountain at its further side, and falling into it at right angles is the chafing, 
turbulent mountain, snow-fed torrent. 

Facing us, most remarkable of all, is the Mountain of Pincullana, or 
“Hill of Flutes,” an abrupt, splintered mass of rocks, thousands of feet 
high, cutting the sky with its jugged crest. Hanging against its sides, in 
positions apparently, and in some places really inaccessible, are numerous 
buildings. In one group is a series of five long edifices, one above an- 
other on corresponding terraces, called the ‘School of the Virgins.” On 
a bold projecting rock, with a vertical descent of upwards of nine hundred 
feet, stands a small building, with a doorway opening on the very edges of 
the precipice; it is the Horca del Hombre, the Tarpeian Rock of the 
Ollantaytambo, over which male criminals were thrown in tke severe 
Draconian days of the Incas. Above it, at a little distance, on a narrow 
shelf, are the prisons in which the criminals awaited their doom. To the 
left of these again, separated by a great chasm in the mountains, but at the 
same giddy height, 
and — overlooking 
another precipice 
not less appalling, 
is the Horca de 
Mujer, or place of 
execution for the 
women. 

Nothing can ex- 
ceed the regularity 
and taste with 
which the town was 
laid out, the streets 
running parallel to 
the stream that’ 
watered it, which 
was and is, coifin- 
ed between walls 
of stone; regular 
terraces of richest 
soil, with flights ot 
steps at intervals, 
rise from the lev: 1 
on whieh the town 
stands. Ancient 
houses, substant - 
ally perfect, are 
still inhabited, and 
give us an idea of 
the manner in 
which the ancients SUSPENSION BRIDGE OVER RIO PAMPAS. 
lived. Bridges span > OY 
the streams, similar to those which were used in prehistoric times. One 
such bridge is seen in the cut. It is a suspension bridge made of braided 
wythes. It consists of several cables of braided wythes placed side by side, 
and anchored by a variety of clumsy devices to buttresses. These bridzes 
are seldom level, and besides sagging greatly, often get lop-sided. 

Ollantaytambo was the frontier town and fortress of the Incas. The 
site of the palace is not only pointed out, on the terraces overlooking the 
valley, but the walls remain entire, showing that the Inca architecture was 
nat unlike the modern, as it is a two-story building, with walls and windows 
and stairways, but was elaborate in its plan. One of the most remarkable 
features about Peru, is that the ancient cities might be within sight of one 
another and yet would be inaccessible, as there were deep gorges or snowy 
ranges, the streams flowing in different directions. 


The fortress of Pisac is not far from the city of Yucay. It 
was one of the most formidable and gigantic fortresses of 
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Peru, ied can be paralleled only by the great “ Hill Forts” of 
India. The ascent to it is by a stairway partly cut in the rock 
and partly composed of large stones, with projecting bastons 
on which are towers and magazines of stone ready to be hurled 
upon an advancing assailant. At intervals are resting places, 
paved and surrounded by stone seats, but always dominated by 
some sinister tower. Near the fortress are terraces’ ascended 
by flights of steps, with conduits for irrigating and supplying 
the fortress with water. Every rood of surface that can be, is 
propped up by terraces and cultivated. There is not a point 
of the mountain that is not somewhere commanded or pro- 
tected by a maze of works which involves the skill of an 
engineer to erect, and baffles description. 

The most interesting object found at Pisac, is the enclosure in 
which is the rock which served as a sun-dial, called “ Inti- 
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SUN DIAL “INTI-HUATANA,” NEAR PISAC. 


Huatana,” the place where the sun is tied up. The entrance to 
the enclosure is through a doorway, by a flight of stone steps. 

Another stone similar to ‘ at at Pisac overlooks the fortress 
in the ancient town of Ollantaytambo; another near Cuzco, 
within the circular part of the great Temple itself, also on the 
Sacred island of Titicaca is another, made out of the lime- 
stone rock. The sacred character of the edifices surrounding 
these, is acknowledged. They were devices by which the 
solstices and equinuxes were marked, and the length of the 
solar year was determined. Garcilasso de la Vega says there 
were sixteen of these pillars at Cuzco. It was the duty of the 
priests to watch the shadows of the columns which were in the 
center of the circle. When the rays of the sun fell full on the 
column, and it was bathed in light, the priest declared that the 
equinox had arrived, and proceeded to place on it flowers and 
offerings, and the Chair of the Sun, 
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Acosta says that at Cuzco there are twelve pillars. Every 
month, one of the pillars denoted the rising and setting of the 
sun, and by means of them they fixed the feasts and the seasons 
for sowing and reaping, and for offe:ing sacrifices. 

The Circle of the Sun at Siliustani has already been described. 
This consisted of a pavement in a circle, surrounding an en- 
closure, in which were two pillars, which were in a line so as 
to catch the rays of the sun and cast their shadows. This 
resembles the circle at Stonehenge, and shows that sun 
worship was attended by the same symbols everywhere. Mr. 
E. G. Squier says of the gnomon at Inti-Huatana that it is the 
best preserved of any. He says: 


Steps in the rock lead to the summit. It is cut perfectly smooth and 
level, affording an area 18 feet long by 16 feet broad. In the center of the 
area, and rising from the living rock of which it is a part, is the gnomon. 
It is in the form of a cone, sharply cut out and perfectly symmetrical, 
II inches in diameter at its base, g inches at its summit, and 16 inches high, 
I was told by the Governor of Pisac, who accompanied meon my visit, that 
this column, or gnomon, was$formerly surrounded by a flat ring of chumpe, 
Ve bronze, scveral inches high, which he had often seen when a 

II. Turning from this region, and going south, we come to 
the lake of Titicaca and the ruins found at Tiahuanaco. This 
has been called the “ Thibet of the New World.” Here at an 
elevation, 12,900 feet above the sea, is the evidence of an early 
American civilization, regarded as the oldest and most ad- 
vanced of all on the American continent. The ruins are the 
most important and the most enigmatical. They consist of 
rows of erect stones of admirable wormanship; long sections 
of foundations, with piers and portions of stairways; blocks of 
stone, with mouldings, cornices and niches, cut with geometri- 
cal precision; vast masses of stone partially hewn; great 
monolithic doorways, bearing symbolic monolithic ornaments 
in relief, smaller, rectangular, symmetrically shaped stones. 
Here are several structures; one called the “Fortress,” and 
another called the “Temple,” both marked by lines of erect 
stones; also a smaller edifice of squared stones, with traces of 
an exterior corridor, which has sometimes been called the 
“ Palace.” 

The fortress is a great mound of earth, 620 feet long, 450 
feet wide, and 50 feet high, the sides of which were terraced. 
On its summit .are sections of foundations of rectangular 
buildings. On its slopes lie blocks of stone, sculptured with 
portions of elaborate designs. To the southeast of the fortress 
is a long line of ruins, one of which is called the “ Hall of 
Justice.” It consists of a rectangle 420 feet long, 370 feet 
broad, defined by a wall of cut stones supporting an interior 
platform of earth, 130 feet broad, and enclosing a sunken area, 
defined by a wall of cut stones; the court being about 240 feet 





* E. G. Squier, ** Peru,’”’ page 525. 
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long, and 160 feet broad. It is a kind of platform, made of 
well cut blocks of stone, held together by copper clamps. On 
the eastern side of the platform are three groups of seats, cut 
in the stone; one group divided into seven compartments. 
Between the central and side groups were reared monolithic 
doorways. One of these is unquestionably the one forming 
the entrance to the cemetery of Tiahuanaco. 

This cemetery is an ancient rectangular mound, about 100 
paces long, 60 feet Lroad, and 20 feet high. Its summit is 
reached by a gateway whose back differs from that of the 
front. It now stands erect, and is described by every traveler. 

















GATEWAY OF CEMETERY AT TIAHUANACA. 


The following is the description given by Mr. E. G. Squier of 
the sculpture: 


The gateway of the cemetery is the most remarkable monument, 
This is formed of a block of stone, somewhat broken and defaced on its 
edges, but originally cut with precision; 13 feet 5 inches long, 7 feet 2 inches 
high above-ground, and 18 inches thick. Through tts center is cut a door- 
way, 4 feet 6 inches high, and 2 feet 9 inches wide. Above this doorway, 
and as it now stands on its southeast side or frort, are four lines of sculp- 
ture in low-relief, like the Egyptian plain sculptures, and a central figure, 
immediately over the doorway, sculptured in high relief. On the reverse, 
we find the doorway surrounded by friezes or cornices, above it, on each 
side, two small niches; below which, also on either side, is a single large 
niche. The stone itself is a dark and exceedingly hard trachyte. The 
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central and principal figurs: is boldly cut ina conventional style. The head 
is surrounded by a series of what may be called rays, each terminating in 
a circle, the head of a condor, or that of a tiger, all conventionally but 
torcibly treated, In each hand he grasps two staves, or sceptres, of equal 
length with his body, the lower end of the right hand sceptre terminating 
in the head of the condor, and the upper in that of a tiger; while the lower 
end of the left hand sceptre terminates in the head of the tiger, and the 
upper is bifurcate and has two heads of the condor. The staves or sceptres 
are not straight and stiff, but curved as if to represent serpents, and elabor- 
ately ornamented as if to represent the sinuous action of the serpent in 


motion. 
The winged human headed or condor-headed figures are represented 


as kneeling, with their faces turned to the great central figure, as if in 
adoration. Each one holds betore him a staff or sceptre. 

The lower row of sculpture differs entirely from the rows above it, It 
consists of repetitions of the head of the great central figure, surrounded 
by corresponding rays arranged alternately within zig-zags or grecques, 
every angle terminating in the head of a condor, Figures also of men 
crowned with the plumed cap, and holding in their mouths what appear to 
be trumpets, are seen standing over the faces. 


The proximity of the sanctuary and the sunken area and 
the portico, or shrine, to the monolithic gateway and the 
mound, or cemetery, is very suggestive, for it would seem as if 
all the symbols of the primitive nature worship were repre- 
sented upon the gateway, and were very suggestive to the peo- 
ple who approached the cemetery. The body of the temple is 
a rectangle, 388x445 feet, defined by lines of erect stones, 
partly shaped by art, fifteen feet apart; a wall, built up between 
them, supporting a platform of earth, eight feet above the 
general level. These stones are less in dimensions than the 
stones composing the circle in Stonehenge, but are much more 
accurately cut and constitute a straight colonnade. The stones 
are panelled, the sides and edges are slightly cut away, so as 
to leave a projection of about an inch and-a-half, designed as 
if to retain slabs fitted between the stones. 

The temple seems to be the most ancient of all the struc- 
tures of Tiahuanaco. It is the American Stonehenge. The 
stones defining it are rough and frayed by time. The walls 
between its rude pilasters were of uncut stones; and although 
it contains the most elaborate single monument among the 
ruins, and notwithstanding the erect stones constituting its 
portal are the most striking of their kind, it nevertheless has 
palpable signs of age and an air of antiquity which we dis- 
cover in none of its kindred monuments. Of course its broad 
area was never roofed over, whatever may have been the case 
with smaller interior buildings no lenger traceable. We must 
rank it, therefore, with those vast open temples (for of its 
sacred purpose we can scarcely have a doubt), of which Stone- 
henge and.Avebury, in England, are examples, and which we 
find in Brittany, in Denmark, in Assyria, and on the steppes of 
Tartary, as well as in the Mississippi Valley. 

The Sacred Islands of Titicaca are worthy of special notice. 
The Incas traced their origin to this spot. According to tradi- 
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tion, Manco Capac and his wife started on their errand to in- 
struct the savage tribes in religion and the arts, and reduced 
them under his government. Here were remains of the 
Temple of the Sun, a convent of priests, a royal palace, and 
not far distant is the Island of Coati, on which stands the 
famous palace of the Virgins of the Sun, built around two 
shrines dedicated to the Sun and Moon. The sacred rock of 
Manco Capac is on the island, a rock which sheltered the 
favored Children of the Sun, and the Pontif Priest and King, 
who founded the Inca Empire. This rock is a natural forma- 
tion. It protrudes above the ground, and is about 225 feet long 
and 25 feet high. Its position is remarkable, and its precipi- 
tious sides and dark cavernous recesses were likely to awaken 











LAKE TITICACA -AND PALACE, 


superstition. In front of it, there is an artificial terrace and 
shrines devoted to the thunder and lightning. From the front 
of the terrace the island falls off to the lake by a steep decliv- 
ity. Not far away are several structures which were residences 
of priests and attendants. Leading up to the shrine is a broad 
road, hewn in the rock, and about midway are what have been 
called the “ Footprints of the Inca.”” To the northward of the 
rock is the Storehouse of the Sun, called the “ Labyrinth.” A 
fourth of a mile to the southwest are other ruins. 

The “ Fountain of the Incas” is here. Amid terraces, sup- 
ported by walls of cut stone, is a pool 40 feet long, and 10 feet 
wide, filled by water that comes through subterranean passages. 
Below this reservoir the water is conducted from terrace to 
terrace, until it is discharged into the lake. -Near-by, is the 
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“ Palace of the Incas,” which stands on a beautiful site sur- 
rounded by terraces, which extend in graceful curves, making 
an ampitheatre. The building itself is 51 x 44 feet, two stories 
high, and fronts on the lake, and is divided into twelve small 
rooms. Every room had its niches The walls are stuccoed. 
The second story has its entrance on a level with the terrace. 
The front forms a balcony or esplanade, 22 x 10 feet, and has 
two niches raised enough to afford easy seats; and before it is 
one of the most extensive views in:the world. In the center 
of the view is the island consecrated to the moon. 

At Pimo, within the basin of the lake, is the sandstone rock, 
which is cut, or carved, into a seat resembling a large arm chair; 
while below, in front, and around, are other seats, reached by 
other flights of steps, also cut in the rock. It is said to have 
been the resting place of the Incas. 

The Island of Coati is in front of the palace, six miles from 
it. There are two groups of ruins on the island. The princi- 
pal one is called the 
“Palace of the Virgins 
of the Sun.” It occu- 
pies the summit of a 
series of seven terraces, 
and is reached by zig- 
zag paths or curiously 
designed stairways. The 
palace is built around 
three sides of an oblong 
court, 183 x 80 feet. All 
the architectural orna- 
ments are on the facades 
fronting the court, and 
consist of lofty and 
elaborate niches. In the 
center of each is apanel. 
These break up the mo- 
notony of the walls. sanpstone PILLARS AND PAVEMENT. 
There is a line of corn- 
ices over the entrances. Every door opening on the court led 
to-a separate system of chambers. The view from this palace 
and the terraces is wonderful. 

Burial towers, hill forts and chulpas are numerous in this 
locality, also sun circles. The chulpas at Sillustani are the 
most remarkable of all. Here, is the Sun Circle which has 
already been described. Two leagues from the lake are the 
two remarkable sandstone pillars and pavement, represented 
in the cut. These are carved to represent lizards and frogs and 
elaborate geometrical ornaments. It is said that they once 
formed the jambs of an Inca structure which stood on the 
peninsula of Sillustani. These pillirs show the style of orna- 
mentation which was common throughout Peru, and which was 
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as characteristic of the Peruvian architecture, as the projecting 
and the Manitou face were of the Maya architecture in Cen- 
tral America. 

III. The third district in which the ruined cities of Peru are 
to be seen, is situated along the sea-coast. Here, for 600 miles 
north and south, were many valleys in which a race, which was 
distinct from the Quichuas of the mountains, had settled. 
What this race was, and whence it came, is not at present 
known, but the fact that there are so many lofty pyramids in 
the region, and they resemble the pyramids of Central America, 
make it reasonable that they were in some way related to the 
ancient Maya race. Whether this is true or not, the conclu- 
sion is forced upon us that the people came by way of the sea, 
and established themselves near the various harbors which are 
found at intervals on the sea-coast. 

The ruins are most numerous in the vicinity of Lima, along 
the Chillon River; also at Pachacamac, at Limatambo, at 
’Truxillo, at 
Chimu, at 
Moche, and 
at Huacatam- 
bo. It should 
be said, that 
in these 
places the 
style of erect- 
ing the walis 
and the ar- 
rangement of 
cities are 
quite differ- 
ent from 
those prac- 
tised by the 
people on the 
mountains, or 
the Sierras 
between them. The Inca Empire had obtained its greatest ex- 
tension and power precisely at the period of the Discovery by 
Columbus. From their great dominating central plateau, the 
Incas had pressed downward toward the Pacific, on one hand, and 
to the dense forests of the Amazons, onthe other. The empire 
extended north and south, not far from 3,000 miles, and from 
east to west, not far from 400 miles, covering a territory equa 
to the United States east of the Mississippi River. The val- 
leys are often separated from each other, and their inhabitants 
constitute separate communities, independent in government, 
and with little intercourse. They resembled in this respect the 


== SS 
ORNAMENTAL WALL NEAR LIMATAMBO.* 





* The wall surrounding the Huaca or “Sacred Place” is decorated with the sunken pane!s 
resembling the stepped figures of the Zunis and Moquis, but reversed. 
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people who were settled in different valleys on the northwest 
coast. Those who were living in Titicaca resembled the people 
-who settled in the valley of Mexico, and the beginnings of Inca 
civilization were developed about this lake,as those of the Toltec 
civilization were near the northern lake. 

These cities have all been described by Mr. E. G. Squier. 
He says: 


Pachacamac is one of the most notable spots in Peru, and was the 
sacred city of the natives of the coast before the conquest by the Incas. 
Here was the shrine of Pachacamac, their chief divinity, and here also the 
Incas erected a vast l‘emple of the Sun, and a House of the Virgins of the 
Sun. The name, “ Pachacamac,” signifies “he who animates the universe,” 
the creator ot the world. The two principal edifices now traceable, are the 
temple which supported the shrine of Pachacamac, and that reared by the 
conquering Indians, called the Convent of the Virgins. The former occu- 

ies the head- 
and, which rises 
about 500 feet 
above the sea. 
About halfway 
up the hill com- 
mences a series 
of four vast ter- 
races forming a 
pyramid, the 
surface at the 
top covering 
several acres. 
It was covered 
with ruins. 

The building, 
having the Inca 
type, 1s a con- 
vent, rather 
than a temple. 
A remarkable 
teature is an 
arch, perfect 

RUINED WALL NEAR CHIMU.* and weil turned; 

‘ the length, 14 

feet 9 inches; width, 5 feet 6 inches; height, 8 feet; spring of the arch, 35 
inches. A true arch is a thing exceptional. 


A single tomb explored by Mr. Squier revealed several 
mummies wrapped in blankets of finely-spun wool, also cot- 
ton cloth, diamond-shaped pattern; a necklace of shells; a 
spool of thread; knitting tools; toilet articles; a boy’s sling, 
and pottery. 

The ruins known as the “ Palace of the Inca,” are found in 
the valley ot Canete, in the vicinity of Lima. A row of piers 
give entrance to a-square court, enclosed by a wall; many of 
which are niched. Ruins in the valley of Huarcu are remark- 
able for numerous flights of well-laid steps and a temple, which 
was scarcely less adorned than that of Pachacamac in richness 
of gold and silver.: Here was an idol called Rimac. The 





* Ornament resembling lattice work was formed out of adobe and stucco. The wall sur- 
rounded a hall or court, but had a wont way leading to its summit. 
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double wall that surrounds the temple and other structures of 
the place, is more than three miles long, and in some places 
more than sixteen feet high. A portion of the wall has the 
peculiar sunken panels shown in the cut. There are a number 
of clusters of ruined buildings within the walls. 

The ruins of Cajamarquilla are described by Mr. Squier. 
There are no windows, and no traces of gables, but the door- 
ways have peculiar shapes; some of them ovals, some triangles, 
and some circular. 

These ruins consist of three groups of buildings around a 
central mass, with streets between them; pyramidal edifices, 
rising stage on stage, with terraces and broad flights of steps 
leading to their summits; also apartments connected by blind 
and narrow passages, and subterranean vaults connected with 
peculiar doorways. 

The walls of the huaca or pyramid temple near Limatambo 
show the style of ornamentation which was peculiar to Peru. 
It is a stepped figure reversed. 

The ruins at Truxillo, on the plain of Chimu, consist of long 
lines of massive walls, gigantic chambered pyramids, remains 
of palaces, dwellings, aqueducts, reservoirs, granaries, prisons, 
furnaces, foundries, and tombs, extending for many miles in 
every direction. These are the ruins of Grand Chimu, the 
most extensive and populous of all the cities of ancient Peru. 
A league or more trom the city was the aqueduct, which was 
carried across the valley on a lofty embankment more than 
sixty feet high, built of stones and earth, with a channel on top 
ot the dimensions of our ordinary canals. It was designed to 
supply the ancient city. Below, stretching away over an area 
twelve to fifteen miles long, and five or six miles broad, was the 
plain of Chimu, covered with ruins. They consist of a wilder- 
ness of walls, a labyrinth of ruined dwellings, gigantic huacas 
or pyramids, great masses which the visitor finds it difficult to 
believe are artificial; terraces, cleared of stones, each with its 
acequia for irrigation, evidently the gardens and_pleasure 
grounds of the ancient inhabitants. Here were two rectangular 
enclosures, each containing a truncated pyramid. One of the 
enclosures was 252 x 222 feet, the pyramid 162 feet square and 
50 feet high; the other enclosure was 240x210 feet, walls 20 
feet high, the pyramid 172 feet long, 152 feet wide, 40 feet high. 

The pyramid of Obispo is 150 feet high, and covers an area 
of about eight acres. The summit is reached by zig-zag lines, 
or stairways. In front of it is an ancient avenue or street, lined 
on both sides by monuments. 

The great pyramid of Moche stands on the edge ot the 
desert slope, just where irrigation begins. A kind of gigantic 
landmark, the most impressive monument seen in Peru, con- 
structed throughout of large adobes, rectangular in shape, 
covering a trifle more than seven acres, 200 feet high, the sum- 
mit of which was reached by a causeway or stairway. This 
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structure, with that of Obispo, Toledo, etc., in common with 
the teocallis of Mexico and Central America, may have sup- 
ported buildings sacred to various divinities. The causeway 
extends from the base of the pyramid, 1,120 feet to a rocky 
hill, around which are ruins. Here was a stairway leading up 
to the level area, which was about 400 feet long, and 350 feet 
wide, and on it stands a terraced pyramid about 200 feet square. 

The ruins of Grand Chimu resemble those already de- 
scribed, for here is a great pyramid, a number of palaces, 
ruined walls with the front in the shape of lattice work, an 
acropolis, a palace in which was the Hall of the Arabesques, 
and _ = several . 
other _inter- 
esting fea- 
tures. This 
hall is 52% 
feet wide, 100 
feet or more 4 
in length, and 
covered with 
an intricate 
series of ara- 
besques or 
stucco orna- 
ments in re- 
lief, a succes- 
sion of redu- 
plicated figures, raised about an 
inch above the surface, which re- 
semble the patterns found in the 
textile fabrics. The face of the ’ 
wall is twelve feet high, and the PYRAMID NEAR NEPENA. 
lattice work is made of adobe. 

The Palace of Chimu is an interesting building, the walls of 
which are highly ornamented in figures, with lozenge-shaped 
openings, and others with blocks, or honey-combed. Rivero 
and Tschudi have described the palaces at this place, and 
speak about the relics discovered here: mantles of cloth, inter- 
woven with bright feathers; figures of men, and implements of 
metal of various kinds. The arts, customs,-and religion of the 
Chimus have been described by Garcilasso de la Vega. Ob- 
jects of gold and silver were tound, consisting of vases, gold 
plates, silver medals, lizards, fishes, serpents, birds, many 
weapons of bronze, agricultural implements, trowels, knives 
resembling chopping knives, pottery, vases in the shape of a 
house supported by a house, musical instruments, trumpets, 
vases in the shape of human and animal heads, also vases 
resembling the religious symbols, among which are divinities 
of the air, earth, and water, and the combat between the man 
of the earth and the man of the sea. 
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There are many models of the ancient houses contained in 
the pottery relics which were gathered here, and from these 
we may learn the luxuriant habits of the people. Some of 
these miniature houses are in the shape of pavilions, with 
columns supporting the roof; others, in the shape of shrines, 
with the figure of the divinity inside of them; others represent 
shrines or temples on 
cs the summit of terraced 
pyramids resembling 
the teocalli of Mexico; 
others, in the shape of 
towers with conical. 
| ' a roofs, on the summit of 
payee leeven|[e sess! pyramids, around which 
a Ce) may be seen the path- 
HIfIG 3 way that led to the 
co temple. 

LIT B The ruins of Huava- 
oe bars tambo, in the valley of 
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PALACE WITH COURTS AND HUACA, we could trace the line 
NEAR TRUXILLO * of a great acequia, which 
conducted the water to 

a vast reservoir in the valley among the hills.” Mr. Squier 
also says that most of the pyramids were originally solid, but 
they were built in terraces, and were probably used for the 
same purpose as those of Mexico and Central America, as 
sites for the ancient temples. They were, in fact, fortresses 





























* This enclosure, with the palace and its three courts and sacred burial pyramid or husca, 
covered thirty-two acres. It resembles the buried city of Pompeii, as the ruins of buildings are 
pers ee Within the pyramid are walled chambers which are full of mummies dressed in 
royal attire: 
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as well as temples, for on their summits the kings and priests 
might be gathered, and the people could stand on each ter- 
race and resist the invaders, to great advantage. 

There are pyramids in Peru, which were used altogether for 
burial purposes, one of which is illustrated in the cut. This 
was found to contain a vast number of bodies, showing it to be 
one great burial heap. There are other pyramids which are 
surrounded by stone walls, showing that they were built by the 
earlier race, the one that preceded the advent of the Incas. 

When Pizarro discovered Peru, he found a great nation en- 
joying a comparatively high degree of civilization. Constant 
employment of the people in systematic labor and organized 
recreation, without oppression or hurry, with no rank of wealth, 
except that which was held by the rulers; a race too gentle to 
be ambitious, too docile to be vicious, enabled them to enjoy the 
most peaceable and prosperous condition ever reached on this 


BURIAL MOUND NEAR TRUXILLO, 


continent. The state of art and architecture was not equal to 
that which was found by Cortez and his troops in Mexico and 
Central America, but the abundance of gold and the use of 
feathers and textile arts, gave the conquerors the impression 
that they were equal, if not superior to, the Mexicans. 

A tradition appears to have come down from the Megalithic 
Builders which preserves the names of the deity, Pachacamac. 
This Megalithic empire became disintegrated, and the empire 
disappeared. But a second empire began with the Incas. 
This empire resembled that which prevailed in Central America, 
although the face of the country was in great contrast. There 
were not so many cities. nor were they as near together, for 
the seats of empire were scattered; the most prominent being 
at Cuzco, on Lake Titicaca, and those on the coast near Lima, 

The cities were without fortifications, but’ there were 
fortresses on the mountains near-by, and the temples were 
regarded as so sacred, as'to be secure from invasion. It was 
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the conception among the people that the kings and ruling 
classes were in a sense divine, and, as a consequence, the peo- 
ple were ready to sacrifice their lives for their safety. It was 
only from the invasion of a foreign enemy that danger threat- 
ened them; and even then, there was a sense of awe and fear, 
which prevented the native tribes, though hostile, from attack- 
ing the cities. 

The burial customs varied among the different tribes, for 
in the central provinces the bodies were mummified; along the 
sea-coast they were buried in the huacas or pyramids. A burial 
mound called the “Sugar Loaf” may be seen at Huaca. It 
was 66 feet high, 80 yards broad, and 130 yards in length, and 
is said to be composed of one vast mass of. human bodies and 
bones, the remains of prehistoric people. Another mound, 
95 feet high and 428 yards long, was enclosed by a double wall, 
816 yards long and 100 yards across, making an enclosure of 
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BURIAL MOUND AND CHULPAS NEAR LIMA.* 


715 acres. These great mounds remind us of the pyramid 
mounds of the Gulf States, but they were used as burial places, 
rather than as the sites of the houses of the ruling classes. 
There was a reason for the use of the pyramidal form for a 
burial place, as the regard for the hills and mountains would 
make these great heaps sacred. It was more convenient to 
deposit bodies in them than it was to excavate burial places in 
the mountains. Some of the pyramids contained mummied 
bodies in great numbers, arranged in strata, showing that they 
had been used as burial places for a long series of years. 
Occasionally the pyramids were surmounted by chulpas or 
towers, as may be seen in the cut. 

The government reminds us of that which prevailed among 
the tribes of the Northwest coast, where every village was under 





_ ® These buries! pyramids contained countless bodies laid in strata, showing that for genera- 
tions the distant tribes had carried their dead to this place. 
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the control of a chief, who received his authority from the 
supernatural divinity, who ruled over the sea, or the forest, and 
whose authority was symbolized by totem poles. There was 
this difference that the symbol of authority was the image of 
the sun, the image of the moon, or heavenly bodies. There 
were fortifications, as we have said, on the summit of the isolated 
hills, but the tribes united in veneration for the sun, and each 
had its own deified ancestor. These were often animals, such 
as the pimas and condors, which had been converted into tribal 
deities. 

The architecture of the Peruvians was in great contrast to 
that of Mexico and Central America. There were, to be sure, 
many temples, and these were the most sacred places in the 
city; but they were placed upon the common level and never 
upon a high pyramid. There were also palaces in each city, but 
the facades of the palaces presented an entirely different ap- 
pearance from those in Central America. There were no arches, 
no columns, and no panels, such as are seen in all of the cities 
of the Mayas. There were no scrolls, or grecques; no figures 
resembling the Roman key, or Greek fret; no hooked orna 
ment or Manitou face, such as was common in Mexico and 
Central America. 

There is, however, an important lesson to be derived from 
this, for it proves that architecture was everywhere greatly 
affected by the religious conceptions and social conditions of 
the people, the only-elements which can be said to be held 
in common by all people being the mechanical principles which 
must enter into every building erected by man. 

Many different purposes are served by the structures which 
we have described, purposes which arose in connection with 
the social, domestic and religious life of the people, but the 
architectural ornaments came from causes which were hidden 
deep in the heart and are difficult to analyze or explain. 





THE KAURAVAS OF THE HINDU PURANAS. 


BY C. STANILAND WAKE, 


Assuming the Rajputs to be Kshatriyas, to which stock the 
Kaurayas belonged, can any modern representatives of the 
last-named people be found? Colonel Dalton remarks in his 
“ Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal,” that the present Kaurs, 
or Kauravas, form a considerable proportion of the population 
of Jashpur, Udaipur, Sirgiya and other districts of Chota 
Nagpore, and that “they all tenaciously cling to the tradition 
of their origin, that they are the descendants of the survivors 
of the sons of Kuru, called Kauravas in the Purans, who, when 
defeated by the Pandavas at the great battle of Kuru Kshetrya 
and driven from Hastinapur, took refuge in the hill country of 
Central India.” Sir George Campbell, author of “ Ethnology 
of India,” speaks of the Kaurs as being in appearance “ ultra- 
aboriginal, very black, with broad noses and thick lips, and eat 
fowls, &c., bury most of their dead and contemn Bramins; so 
that their Hinduism is scarcely skin-deep.” Colonel Dalton 
states that certain ruins in Sirguya are referred by tradition to 
a period when the dominant people in the country were Saonts 
with whom the Korwas or Kharwars, by whom is meant the 
Kauravas, are connected. The identification of the latter with 
the Cherus suggestec by Campbell would account for the 
dominant position occupied by the Kharwars in a large district. 
The Cherus, or Cheros, are traditionally said to have possessed 
at one time the whole of Behar, and it was thought by 
Buchanan that they were priuces of the Sunaka family, who 
flourished in the time of Gautama, or about the sixth or seventh 
century before the Christian era. In the district of Shahabad 
most of the numerous monasteries of antiquity are ascribed to 
the Cheros, the eastern part of whose territory was afterwards 
named Magadha. Buchanan supposes that they and the abo- 
riginal Kols were originally one people, but the Cheros, having 
adopted. the doctrines ot Gautama, became recognized as purely 
born Hindus, It is remarkable that, as Colonel Dalton shows 
from Buchanan, “the old Cheros, like the dominant Kolarian 
family of Chutia Nagpur, claimed to be Nagbansis, and had 
the same tradition regarding their origin from the great ‘ Nag’ 
or dragon that has been adopted by the Chutia Nagpur family,” 
which are, even in Gorakhpur and Bihar, allowed to be the 
heads of the Nagbansi family. The Mawasi Kols claim a 
similar serpent origin. 

The Rajwars are associated with the Kharwars by Sir George 
Campbell, and he suggests that, as the Khara of the latter may 
be the same word as Cheru, so the former may bea corruption of 
dRajburs, the term.by which the Bhars are more commonly 
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known. Sir Henry Elliot speaks of this people as Bhars, 
Rajbhar or Bharpatwa, and he says that many old stone forts, 
embankments and subterranean caverns in Gorakpur, Azimgarh 
and other districts are ascribed to them,* showing no incon- 
siderable advance in civilization. They are supposed to have 
been referred to in the Puranas under the name of Bharatas, a 
people who are spoken of as being very numerous. The 
resemblance of this race to that of the great ancestor of the 
Kauravas is noteworthy, and it would not. be surprising if the 
modern Bhars prove to be representatives of that ancient peo- 
_ple, in which case we might expect to find some trace of the 
connection in the incidents mentioned ir the Mahabharata, 
especially in the alliances formed by the Kauravas. One of 
the thirty-six tribes of Rajputs is called Gaur rajput, and in 
the Northwest provinces the Gaurs are divided into three 
classes, one of which is the Bhat Gaur, a name supposed to 
have been derived from intercourse with Bhats. Besides Gaur 
Rajputs there is a third tribe of Brahmanic descent, known as 
Gaur taga. According to Sir Henry Elliot, this tribe is of 
peculiar interest, as their traditions say they were invited from 
Gaur, the ancient capital of Bengal, by Raja Janamejaya, for 
the purpose of exterminating snakes. That writer adds that 
“the circumstances attending the sacrifice of the snakes by 
Janamejaye are preserved in local tradition in almost pre- 
cisely the same form as they are given in the ‘Adi Parva’ of 
the Mahabharata.” 

It is remarkable, however, that, as pointed out by Sir Henry 
Elliot, almust all the Taga clans say that they came, not from 
Gaur, but from Hariana in the Punjab, and even derive their 
names from places in that country. They are probably to be 
identified with the ancient people of that country known as 
Takkas, who are supposed to have descended from Takshaka, 
the founder of the Nagas, aserpent race. General Cunningham 
suggests, that the legend of the death of Parikshita, the suc- 
cessor to Yudhishthira in the Raj of Hastinapur, by the bite of 
a snake may be interpreted as showing a conflict between the 
Pandavas and the Takkas of the Punjab, in which the latter 
were victorious. This would allow the Takkas to be identified 
wth the Kauravas,t an idea which is not inconsistent with the 
opinion of Mr. Beames that the Takkas were nothing but low 
Aryans. In this case, and if also the Kauravas were Takkas, 
we may well have the modern representatives of the former in 
the tribes, such as the Chero, who appear to form a link 
between the Aryans and the Kolarians. Sir George Campbell 
makes the suggestive remark that India “seems to have been 
known to the ancients (who approached it coastwise from the 








* Dr. Hunter (Imp. Gaz. of India, p. 278) states that all remains of prehistoric masonry in 
Oudh and the Northwest provinces are ascribed to the Buddhist, or non-aryan Bhar. 

+ Itis worthy of notice that the Gaur Brahmans, to which tribe the Tagas are supposed to 
have originally Culcnged, are said to have settled in the Punjab about the time of the Pundavas. 
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west) as Colara or Coolee-land, and the people as Colaurians,” 
He thinks the original form of the name applied by the north- 
ern Indians to the aboriginal people was Ko/a or Kolar. With 
some tribes the 7 would become 7,and thus Kaura would be 
equivalent to Kola, and the Kauravas and Kolarians would be 
the same race. We have already seen that the black, thick-lipped 
and broad-nosed Kaurs of Chota Nagpur claim to be the 
descendants of the Kauravas of antiquity, and if this claim is 
allowed, no objection can be made on physical grounds to any 
other tribe belonging to the Kolarian stock being granted the 
same origin. It is evident that the dark-skinned peoples of 
Upper India at one time occupied a much more important 
position than they do at present, and some of the facts referred 
to above would seem to favor the contention that Gautama, the 
founder of Indian Buddhism, belonged to their stock. Thus 
the opposition between the Hindus and the Buddhists, which 
led to the forcible expulsion of the latter from India, may have 
had a racial as well as a religious side, and possibly many of 
its features were incorporated into the great Hindu Epic, the 
Mahabharata, which deals in its primitive portion with the con- 
flict of the invading Aryans with still earlier settlers in north- 
western India, possibly belonging to the same stock as them- 
selves, although allied with their darker aboriginal neighbors. 


t 
EXCAVATIONS AT GATH. 


The Turkish government has granted the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund a firman to excavate over an area of ten square kilo- 
meters, and the region marked out for the operations is on the 
borders of Shephelah, or old country. It was found that three 
promising sites for excavation, viz.: Tel Juderideh, Tel Zaka- 
riya, and Tel-es-Safi, could be brought within the limits of the 
permit. On October 26, 1898, work was begun at Tel Zaka- 
riya by Dr. Bliss and Mr. Macalister. It is a hill rising abruptly 
350 feet above the Vale of Elah, and is 1,050 feet long and 450 
feet broad. Dr. Bliss found on the top of the hill the walls of 
a fortress, to which six towers had been added at a later date. 
A large part of the area enclosed by the walls has been exca- 
vated down to the rock. It has been proved that the fortress 
had been built after a considerable amount of debris had 
accumulated on the mound, possibly in the Jewish period. 

The fortress was simply an enclosure for protecting houses 
within it, and the dateable objects range from pre-Israelite to 
late Jewish times, with a small proportion of later objects. It 
appears to be probable that the place was inhabited when 
Joshua conquered the land; that it was fortified in Jewish times; 
that it was occupied until a later Jewish period, and that dur- 
ing the Roman period there was a brief occupation, after which 
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it appears to have been deserted. Interesting discoveriés have 
been made, which prove not only that it was the site of the 
Biblical Gath, but that it contains a record of many periods. 


t 
HERODOTUS AND PALMYRENE INSCRIPTIONS. 


BY JOSEPH OFFORD. 





M. F. Cumont has recently in the “Revue Archeologique ” 
made an interesting correction of a passage in “ Herodotus.” 
It is in Book III., page 8, wherein, when speaking of some 
Arabian deities, the ‘ Father of History” names two of them 
as Orotalt and Alilat. The first title M. Cumont proves should 
be Obotalt, and does so upon the following grounds: 

Tertullian, when also referring to Arabian gods, says: “They 
have two, named Obodan and Dusares.” The changing of the 
tinto d in transcribing the Semitic name (Obotan) by one or 
two different authors, is quite common. We see it frequently 
in writing the name of the Syrian deity Adargates, and 
Atargates. The difference of termination of am for /¢ (AT) is 
produced by a common and easy confusion in uncial writing. 

Now, there is a deity known in the Palmyrene inscription as 
‘“*Obodat,” or he may have been a deified king, for several mon 
archs are named Obodat. (See M. Clermont Ganneau’s “Recueil 
d’Archeologie Orientale,” II., p. 368.) Stephen of Byzantium 
and Eusebius speak of Oboda and Obodon. These titles all 
embody the same deity name, as the Obotalt, which was the 
name originally written by Herodotus, though his form of the 
name may be the older specimen of it in regard to its termina- 
tion, and therefore, perhaps, enable scholars to trace it to its 


origin. 
t 


EGYPTIAN GOLD. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF M. BERTHELT. 
[Translated by Charles A. Brassler.] 





In very ancient times native gold was collected from the 
alluvium. It was usually found alloyed, to some extent with 
silver. When the proportion exceeded a few hundredths part, 
the gold presented a whitish appearance and was called electrum ; 
or by the Egyptians, asem. The act of separating out the silver 
in order to procure pure gold, was acquired at a much later date. 
In Lydia, where the first coinage took place, the time can be 
fixed by the analysis of coins preserved in the museums. It 
was the epoch of Cresus; previously, coins were alloyed with 
silver. 

The process employed for separating the two metals is de- 
scribed by Pliny. It was the cementation of the metal by the 
dry method in leaves stratified with a mixture of sodium 
chloride and ferric sulphate. The dissolved silver Was elimi- 
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nated in the state of a double chloride; the gold remained. 
This process was employed down through the Middle Ages 
until the commencement of the Sixteenth Century, when the 
mints began to operate the separation of the two metals by the 
wet method, according to the process still in use, and first de- 
scribed in writings dated in the middle of the Fourteenth 
Century. 

The knowledge of these facts, from the presence or absence 
of silver in a sample, enables us, within certain limits, to ascer- 
tain the relative date. The most ancient samples contain 
silver. Pure samples are usually more modern, though it must 
be borne in mind that certain native ores of gold are found 
free from silver, but they are rare. 

I have thought thaf it would be interesting to verify this 
indication by the analysis of correctly dated samples taken 
from the Egyptian tombs. The leaves of gold which surround 
certain mummies are particularly indicated for such a research. 
My friend and confére, M. Maspero, present director of the 
Museum of Antiquities in Egypt, has kindly furnished me with 
suitable samples. The number received so far is too small to 
allow of ascertaining with precision the date about which gold 
was first purified completely from silver. 

I present the following analysis, as affording some indica- 
tion: 

1. Leaves of Gold of the Sixth Dynasty. 
92.2 
3-9 
95-5 96.1 
Organic matter, etc 4.5 3.9 


100.0 100.0 
Tin, lead, copper, etc., are absent. Of iron, there is a trace. 
2. Leaves of Gold of the Twelfth Dynasty. 
90.0 
4.5 


Organic matter, etc 


There is no other metal in noticeable proportion. 
3. Leaves of Gold of the Persian Epoch. 


Thus, the only pure gold in these samples is of the Persian 
epoch, when the art of separating gold and silver was known 
in the Orient. The interval betwéen the two analysis covering 
ten centuries, intermediary compafison is impossible. 








KITCHEN MIDDENS ON THE LOWER FRASER. 
BY C. HILL-TOUT. 


[Extract from the Report to the Ethnological Survey of Canada.] 


The archzological remains found in the Lower Fraser dis- 
trict fall very naturally under two heads—middens and burial 
mounds or tumuli. In treating of the former it will be con- 
venient to divide them into two classes, the ancient and the 
more recent. The earlier ones are characterized throughout by 
their abundant external and internal signs of comparative 
antiquity, and by oertain somatological evidence of the 
presence of a race here during the time of their formation 
differing radically in important physical traits from the present 
Salish tribes. 

As the older middens do not differ materially from each 
other wherever found, except in regard to their extent and 
mass, I shall confine my description to one very large one on 
the right bank of the north arm of the Fraser, a few miles up 
from its present mouth. The evidence of antiquity is, in the 
case of this midden, clear and unmistakable. First, in the 
growth upon it of an old torest, the trees of which are, in 
numerous instances, from four to eight feet in diameter, and 
their annular rings indicate an age of 500 years and upwards. 
Yhe roots uf these trees are embedded in the midden mass it- 
self and have demonstrably grown there since the site was 
abandoned and given over to nature by its original occupiers. 
Secondly, in the extensiveness and volume of the midden ma- 
terial which stretches along an ancient bank of the river—which 
is here some 200 or 300 yards back from the present bank—for 
upwards of 1,400 feet covering, to an average depth of about 
five and to a maximum depth of over fifteen feet, an area ex- 
ceeding 4% acres in extent. It is composed of the decaying 
remains of marine shells, mostly of the clam and mussel kind, 
intermingled with enormous quantities of ashes, calcined and 
fractured stones, and. other refuse matter, and throughout its 
entire mass offers unmistakable testimony of extreme age. 

Of the relics recovered from this midden most are simple 
in make and design, and such as are, with few exceptions, found 
among primitive peoples elsewhere. I have figured some 
typical specimens of these in my “ Notes on Later Prehistoric 
Man in British Columbia.” No pottery of any kind has been 
found in the middens of either class; indeed, the ceramic art 
appears to have been wholly unknown to the aborigines of 
British Columbia, both ancient and modern. Of stone bowls 
or basins a large number and variety have been recovered. 
Some of these are fashioned after the likeness of animals and 
fish, the bear, frog, and salmon being the favorite patterns. 
Occasionally the bowl represented a human head with the face 
on one side of it, Large numbers of barbed and grooved bone 
spear and arrow points, as well as stone adzes, axes, fish and 
skinning kriives, chisels, scrapers, &c., are found. Some of 
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these are of the rough “palzolithic” type, others are finely 
wrought and polished “neoliths.” The two are commonly 
found side by side. The material out of which these stone 
tools and weapons were made was of various kiads. The fish- 
knives were invariably of thin slate. The adzes, axes, and 
chisels were commonly formed from dull green or grey and 
mottled jade, though specimens wrought from smoky quartz 
have been recovered. A dark grey or black basaltic rock was 
also extensively used, principally for spear and arrow heads. 
The latter were also made from slate, and when so formed were 
invariably ground into the required shape. These were gener- 
ally stemmed, but never barbed. A striking feature of some 
of these slate arrow points is that the edges are bevelled from 
different sides, as if designed to give a rotary motion to the 
. projectile; but these are not common forms. I have seen but 
one of this type. A few specimens of obsidian have also been 
found. In form and variety almost every known type of arrow 
head will be found represented here. 

Stone swords of several patterns were also used by these 
midden makers. Some of them resemble in general outline the 
short double-edged sword ot the Roman legionaries; others 
resembled, in cross-section, in a general way, a ship’s belaying 
pin. The ends of the handles of all these swords were pierced 
with a counter-sunk. hole, the boring being done from both 
sides and meeting about the middle. Through these holes 
were doubtless threaded the leathern thongs which bound the 
weapons to their owners’ wrists. Bone needles of various forms 
and sizes, with the eye-hole sometimes in the center, some- 
times at one end, are quite common. A few specimens of the 
pestle-hammer have also been recovered from this midden, 
though I met with no specimen of the kind in my own investi- 
gations. .These do not differ in any radical feature from the 
types found in the later middens of this region. Indeed, I am 
free to confess that although I hold the more ancient of these 
middens to have been formed by an antecedent non-Salishan 
race, the specimens recovered from them do not differ in any 
remarkable degree from those found in later formations, or 
from the utensils and weapons formerly employed by the 
present Salish tribes when we first came into contact with them. 
But while this is true, it must be borne in mind that we have 
some types of utensil, notably, the several varieties of the 
pestle-hammer, which are peculiar to, and probably originated 
in, this region; and these may very well have been borrowed 
by the Salish from their dolichocephalic predecessors. If this 
view is not well founded, then it would appear that we have in 
these ancient middens very clear evidence of the antiquity of 
the Halkomé‘lem tribes in their present habitat. But this I 
seriously doubt. The evidence gathered from a comparison of 
their tribal customs, beliefs, and speech, especially of the latter, 
makes it impossible to believe that they could have occupied 
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their present quarters as separate and distinct tribes since the 
days of the early middens. For by the most conservative 
calculations the lower strata of these old middens, such as that 
I am describing, could not have been formed less than a thou- 
sand years ago; and from what we know of the rate of dialetic 
change, phonetic decay and the evolution of new forms in 
human speech, and particularly in barbarous and unlettered 
tongues, less than one-half of that period would have brought 
about such dialectical differences in the language of the out- 
lying and distant tribes as would long ere this have made them 
mutually unintelligible. Yet such is not the case. The Hal- 
komé ‘lem tribes from Yale to the Fraser's mouths and down 
the Sound all speak what is practically a common dialect. 
This fact makes it impossible to believe that these tribes have 
occupied the delta for any very considerable period, and yet 
everywhere throughout the whole area these ancient middens, 
many of them acres in extent, abound. 


t 
THE CARIBS. 


When Columbus landed at Haiti on his first voyage, he 
heard much of the warlike people to the south, who ravaged 
the more. peaceful natives of Haiti and the northern islands. 
But it was,not until the end of 1493, on his second voyage of 
discovery, that he !anded at Guadeloupe, the stronghold of the 
Caribs, and first beheld this cannibal race. Washington Irving, 
in.his “ Life and Voyages of Christopher Columbus,” describes 
the horror of the Spaniards when they found human limbs sus- 
pended from the beams of the houses, as if curing for pro- 
visions. 

The whole archipelago, extending from Porto Rico to 
Tobago, was under the sway of the Caribs. They were a war- 
like and unyielding race, quite different from the feeble nations 
around them. Of the thousands of these fierce people who 
dominated the Caribbees four centuries ago, only a few hundred 
descendants remain. In,the northern part of St. Vincent a few 
Caribs are still left, and in Dominica are a few others. 

The.Caribs were also found in Guiana and along the lower 
Orinoco. Spain condemned them to slavery, but they were not 
much molested by her because of their fierce character. In 
later years the English and French fought long and bloody 
wars with them. St. Vincent became their last stronghold. 
In 1796 England transported 5,000 Caribs from St. Vincent to 
the island of Ruaton, whence many of them passed to Hon- 
duras and Nicaragua. 








THE FIVE BREATHS. 


[A Summary of an Article in the Journal of the American Oriental Society, Vol. XXII., 1901.) 


There are five breaths: (1) that which goes out or up, 
“PRANA”; (2) that which goes down, “apana’”; (3) that by 
which these are supported, “ vyana”; (4) that which belches 
forth, ‘‘udana”; (5) the breath which is ever present, or in 
reality the life, “ samana.” These five breaths have their seats 
in different parts of the body: the seat of “prana” is the 
heart; of “apana” is in the bowels; of “udana’’ is in the 
throat; of ‘‘ vyana” is in the navel, and “ samana” abides in all 
the members, its functions is in the veins. The “ prana” series, 
belongs to the seven openings of the head. The “ udana”’ is 
the soul, or breath which reaches the crown of the head, so it 
is located in the throat. The “vyana” has its function in the 
veins. 

The five breaths are personified and represent the different 
forms of life and the cosmic force. (a) The sun rises,:and 
represents the external “ pfrana”’; (6) the soul which is in the 
earth and supports the “apfana” of man; (c) the soul, or 
breath, which is between the sun and the earth, is “ samana’’; 
(@) the fire element is ‘‘~dana,” a man who dies has his fire 
extinguished; (¢) the soul or lifé which is everywhere present 
in the universe, is “vyana.” There is, also, a corellation be- 
tween the breath and the activities of Nature. The sun is the 
“ prana” of Nature. The idea is based on this, that the sun is 
the eye of the universe, the eyeball in the sky; the “apana”’ is 
the activity or divinity of the earth; the “ samana” is identi- 
fied with the navel, and is corollated with the microcosm; the 
“ yyana"’ emphasizes the persuasiveness of the cosmic force, it 
is the breath of the universe; the “udana” is the activity of 
fire. 

The five breaths are corellated to the five points of the com- 
pass: “prana” to the east, “apana” to the west, ‘‘udana” to 
the north, “ vyana” to the south, and “ samana” to the zenith. 
The five breaths are corellated to the elements: “ prana”’ to the 
sun; ‘ apana” to the fire; “ vyana” to the water; “ samana’’ to 
the air in the four quarters, and “dana” to the moon (light). 
The process is represented by the five breaths. Creation 
started with space. The breath goes out and rises. This is 
“ prana,” the wind. The ether became water, breath draws in, 
and so it corellated to “apana.” “ Prana” goes upward and 
forward, and “‘apana” goes downward and backward, as the 
breath goes up aud down. “ Vyana” is the breath which goes 
in all directions; “udana” is the departing wind; “samana” is 
the activity which produces assimilation of blood. ‘The 
activities of the body are defined by the five breaths: “Jrana”’ 
is the ordinary breath, and aids in swallowing food; “wdana”’ 
is the breath which gives speech; “samana” is the breath 
which digests the food; “vyana”’ is the breath which diffuses 
the food and the life through the body; “apana” is the 
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functional breath of the chest or lungs, and at the same time 
is the breath that carries the digested food away. 


The process of Creation which was represented by the con- 
test between the assuras and the devas and the churning of 
the sea, with the mountain as a fire drill and bursting torth of 
the water and the producing of the heavenly drink called 
‘supur.” This process is also syrmbolized by the five breaths. 
The creating of the fire by “ apana,’’ the stirring of the waters 
by “ vyana,’”’ the licking of the waters by “ dana,” the stirring 
.of the fire by “ samana.” The five breaths are symbolized bya 
bird: (1) “prana,”’ or the head; (2) “vyana,” the wings; (3) 
‘‘apana,’ the tail; (4) “ samana,” the back; “ udana,” the body. 


These five breaths, which are thus personified by the 
Hindus and are so significant in their analogies to the processes 
of creation and the operations of the body, are very import- 
ant, for the same ideas are held by the aboriginal inhabitants 
of America in a shadowy way, and are represented by about 
the same symbols, though they are spirits or divinities rather 
than breaths. To illustrate: the Dakotas and other tribes held 
that there were four spirits or divinities, which were situated 
at the four quarters in the sky, and sent out the winds as the 
body sends out the breath. Among the Pueblos there were 
six, quarters, the four quarters and the zenith and nadir added. 
The; same divinities are represented by the bird; there are 
shel}-gorgets among the stone graves which represent four birds’ 
heads as projecting from a looped rectangle. The birds are 
divinities of the air. There are also spiders with four legs, 
which represent the water. There are four serpents which, 
perhaps, also represent the fire, or the water. There is the 
cross with four arms which represent the winds and the points 
of the compass. There are gorgets with three crescents, and 
four crescents, which represent the moon. There are others, 
which have four circles, which represent the four quarters and 
the four elements. There are gorgets which have small circles, 
some of them five and some of them thirteen, which represent 
the sun and the seasons and the months in the seasons. 

The primeval breaths are the activities of Nature. 

The supernatural powers were regarded as the spirits of the 
natural, every object had its spirit. The forms and phenomena 
of Nature were themselves spirits. The lightning and heat or 
fire were spirits. It was a spirit which burned the sacrifice, and 
which sent the arrow to its mark. The natives spcke of the 
“Spirit of Heaven,” rather than of God, or the Deity. The 
force which enables the animate being to breathe and act was 
the same as that which sleeps in inanimate objects. The spirits 
were not moved by human passion. They had no moral nature. 
The spirits were feared as demons, rather than worshipped as 
powers. The spirit of the sky, the spirit of water. and, especi- 
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ally, the spirit of the underground, world, were the ghosts of 
the dead and the demons of the night. 

This was the conception among the early Babylonians, as 
well as among the Mexicans and the Hindus. The Sumerian 
temple of Nippur was in honor of the lord of the ghost world, 
the ruler of the ghosts and demons. Succeeding to these ani- 
mstic beings, were the animal-gods, or totems, which were very 
common in America, and existed among the Arabs. 

Among the Semitics, the personal god appeared from the 
first. The human family had its counterparts in the heavens. 
There were gods and goddesses, and the divine pair and a son. 
The gods stood at the head of all creation. There were as 
many of these Baals as there were families or groups of wor- 
shippers. Each clan or tribe had its divine pair. These were 
identified with the sun and moon. 

The religion among the Greeks was a family religion. Each 
house hac its god. Each god protected one family. Every 
family had ceremonies which were peculiar to itself. The 
father was the sole interpreter and priest of the family religion. 
He could teach it to his sons, as the rites and ceremonies 
and forms of prayer were a patrimony. The father gave the 
right to the son to continue the sacred fire and to offer the 
funereal meal. The fire was something divine. They made 
offerings to it. They believed it to have power, and asked its 
protection. They saw in fire and life a beneficient god, who 
protected the house and the family. In the presence of danger, 
they sought refuge near the fire. 

The Hindus, like the Greeks, regarded the dead as divine 
beings, who enjoyed a happy existence, but their happiness 
depended upon the offerings made by the living. If the 
funereal repast ceased, they left their tombs and became wander- 
ing shades. The tombs or the temples were the abodes of 
these divinities. The Greeks gave to the dead the name of 
“ Subterranean Shades.” 





t 
THE STORY OF GILGAMES. 


(Selected from the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archzology, Vol. XXV., 1903.] 


Gilgames was one of the most celebrated heroes of Baby- 
lonia, and also, evidently, one of the most ancient of the kings 
of that region, the seat of his dominion being Erech, or, as it 
is called in the inscriptions, Uruk supuri, literally, ‘‘ Erech of 
the fold,’’ probably so named because of some special en- 
«losure which surrounded it. He was renowned for his wisdom 
sad knowledge, no less than as the royal traveller who had 
undertaken a journey to find out the secret of life and death, 
which seems to have been the subject of the legend which 
gives these details, Naturally such adventures as he went 
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through could not be those of a mere man, and the Babylonians 
therefore believed him to be two parts divine and one part 
human, as is stated in the legend first published by the late 
G. Smith. According to Jensen's translation of the first tablet 
of that series, he was created or formed by the goddess Aruru, 
the chief divinity of Ya’ruru, which seems to have lain near 
Sippar, and to have formed a twin city with it. As he was 
great and renowned, the goddess was requested to form another 
like him, and it was prophesied that the twain would compete 
with each other, apparently for the advantage of the city of 
Erech, in friendly rivalry. Forming in her heart a likeness of 
the god Anu (one of the deities of Erech), and washing her 
hands, she pinched off a piece of clay, which she threw down 
on the ground. The result was the creation of Ea-du, a war- 
rior, one of ‘ Ninib’s host.” His whole body was covered with 
hair, and the hair of his head was long, like that of a woman.* 
He lived, like a wild man, with the beasts of the field, eating 
herbs like the gazelles, until one day a young hunter saw him, 
and, suspecting him ef divers pranks to his own disadvantage, 
went and told his father. The latter advised him to report the 
matter to Gilgames, which he did, and measures were taken to 
entice this wild man to Erech. With the huntsman was sent a 
woman, who tempted Eadu with her charms, and having 
brought him to her feet, thereafter the wild creatures with 
which he lived became afraid of him, and ran away. This be- 
ing the case, he returned to his tempter, who flattered him, 
telling him how fair and like a god he was, and inviting him to 
come to Erech, the glorious city, where was the temple of Anu 
and Istar, and the abode of Gilgames, the great hero, rivalling 
even himself in wisdom and strength. Roused at the thought 
of meeting one with whom he was so evenly matched, Eadu 
decided to go to Erech, there to meet the great hero of the 
place. In the meanwhile the Erechite ruler has two dreams, 
which he relates to Rémut-Bélti, his mother, who interprets 
them as referring to Ea-du, who is to be his friend and future 
helper, and when he goes to meet the latter, he resolves to tell 
him of these visions which referred to him. 

The fragmentary state of the text in the passages which 
follow make the narrative very uncertain just here, and the 
next event of which the narrative treats, seems to be the ex- 
pedition Gilgames and Ea-du made with the object of killing 
the Elamite tyrant Humbaba, a mighty warrior, greatly to be 
dreaded, who lived in the midst of a forest of cedars. So 
dangerous, in fact, was the undertaking, that the mother of 


*In the legend first published Gilgames calls Ea du his “ younger 
brother,” probably because they were both of divine origin. His being de- 
scribed as a “hairy man” reminds one of Esau, and in the love which Gil- 

ames bore for him we have a Babylonian prototype of David and Jonathan. 
t cannot be said, however, that the Bible has plagiarized in either of these 
cases, 
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Gilgames, to all appearance, counselled against it. Nothwith- 
standing this, however, all seems to have ended happily, and, 
after many adventures, the tyrant was ultimately deprived of 
his head. In consequence of this and other successes, Gilgames 
would seem to have celebrated a kind of triumph on returning 
to Erech;’ and when Istar, the goddess of the city, saw him in 
his royal clothing, with his tiara on his head, she wished to 
espouse him. This, however, was not to the taste of the hero, 
who, notwithstanding that she was, with Anu her father, the 
chief goddess of the city, immediately began to reproach her 
with her treatment of Tammuz, the husband of her youth, and 
her numerous other favorites, all of whom had reason to rue 
their ill-luck in attracting the attention of the goddess of love. 
The sequel has been frequently related. Angered, the goddess 
mounted up to heaven, and asked the heip of her father Anu 
and her mother Anatu, the result being that a winged bull was 
assigned to her as her champion. Even against this divine 
animal, however, were the two friends successful, and after they 
had killed him, Ea-du cut off a portion of his body, and threw 
it at the goddess in scorn, threatening. if he got hold of her, 
to make her like her dead champion. Istar and her devotees 
then made lamentation over the portion of the bull which had 
been cut off, whilst Gilgames called the cunning workmen of 
his city to look at the enormous and beautiful horns of the 
divine animal which he and his friend had killed. These objects 
were of lapis-lazuli, and the two together held six gur of oil, 
which amount the hero gave to his god Lugal-banda for cere- 
monial purposes, retaining the horns themselves as trophies. 
His people again acclaimed him as a hero, after which he held 
joyful festival in his palace. 

Of their further adventures the tablets have preserved only 
fragmentary remains, and where the text again becomes fairly 
comprehensible, Ea-du has fallen into a trance, from which he 
does not awaken, and to all appearance this trance is in reality 
death. On realizing this, Gilgames seems.to have set out to 
find some means of getting his friend restored to him, and in 
his quest he travels far and wide. From the remains of the 
text as restored by Jensen, we see that he meets with various 
people, who all notice his care-worn and weather-beaten ap- 
pearance; and if the completions be correct, as seems certain, 
they all speak of it in the same words, more or less. When- 
ever asked, he answers that it is on account of his friend, the 
panther of the plain, his ‘‘ younger brother,” with whom he had 
ascended mountains, had seized and slain the divine bull, had 
smitten Humbaba dwelling in the cedar wood,—the friend with 
whom he had killed lions, and performed other deeds. His fate 
had come upon him, and on that account Gilgames had be- 
wailed him six days and (seven) nights, when the fear of death 
came upon him, and he fled, running over the plains along a 
distant road, and the thought came over him: “Shall I not 
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(also) lay me down like him, and not rise up again to all 
eternity?” * 

The death of his friend had to all appearance awakened in 
his heart that question which has disturbed so many, and upon 
which diverse opinions prevail even now, and will do, perhaps, 
as long as there are men on the earth. 


t 
MUMMIED CROCODILES 


[Selected from “‘The Periodical,’’ March, 1903.] 





The Fayim was the nome of the crocodile-god Sobk, who 
under various forms and names was worshipped in every vil- 
lage that could boast a temple of its own. In the Ptolemaic 
period, even after the extensive reclamations from Lake 
Moeris, crocodiles must have still frequented the district in 
great numbers, and a pond or small lake full of the sacred 
animals was no doubt a common feature of the local shrines. 
An interesting account of the sacred crocodiles of the great 
temple of Sob «’ Crocodilopolis, the capital of the nome, is 
given by Strabo, who came to the Faydm soon after the Roman 
conquest, and of whose visit a curious anticipation is to be 
found in a papyrus of the present series dealing with the pre- 
parations for the reception of a much earlier Roman tourist. 
The later Ptolemaic and early Roman period was that in which 
the practice of mummifying and burying sacred animals was at 
its height, and the cemetery of the sacred crocodiles of Croco- 
dilopolis itself was found at Hawara in 1888 by Prof. Flinders 
Petrie. These, however, yielded no antiquities of importance, 
and the crocodile-mummy as a source of manuscripts was not 
known until we accidentally discovered this new method of 
obtaining them at Umm el Baragat. * * * 

On January 16, 1900, one of our workmen, disgusted at 
finding a row of crocodiles where he expected sarcophagi, 
broke one of them in pieces, and disclosed the surprising fact 
that the creature was wrapped in sheets of papyrus. As may 
be imagined, after this find we dug out all the crocodile tombs 
in the cemetery; and in the next few weeks several thousands 
of these animals were unearthed, of which a small proportion 
(about two per cent.) contained papyri. The pits were all 
quite shallow, rarely exceeding a metre in depth, and the 
crocodiles were sometimes buried singly, but often in groups 
of five or ten or even more, and with their heads pointing gen- 
erally to the north. To the votaries of Sobk the mummifica- 
tion of his sacred animal must have been a labor of love, for 
besides quantities of the full-grown specimens, tiny crocodile- 
mummies were found, in addition to numerous sham ones, 





* Anaku ul ki sasu-mé anellamma: ld atebbd dir dar, as restored by 
Jensen, from a comparison of the passages where the phrase occurs. 
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which had the shape of a crocodile, but contained only a bone 
or some eggs, or sometimes merely a figure of a crocodile in 
stone or wood. The ordinary system employed was to stuff 
the mummy with reeds and sticks, which was covered with layers 
of cloth, generally arranged in the check pattern with diminish- 
ing squares, which is characteristic of Greco-Roman mummi- 
fication. When papyrus was used, sheets of this materi..1 were 
wrapped once or several times round the mummy inside the 
cloth, to which the outer layer was often glued; and a roll or 
two would frequently be inserted in the throat or other cavities. 


t 
THE ASHERAH. 
BY WILLIAM HAYES WARD. 


[Selected from the ‘‘ American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures.’’] 





Students of biblical archeology are agreed that the 
Asherahs, the “ groves” of the Received Version, were wooden 
columns, which were emblems of gods, or accessories to wor- 
ship; but | believe no careful study of these asherahs has been 
made from the archzological side. It has hardly occurred to 
students, in their careless observation ot a pillar on a coin or 
a seal here and there, to differentiate these asherahs, and try 


to ind out whether they differed and how they differed from 
each other, and how the several gods were represented. It is 
a partial study of this subject that is proposed here. 

We are familiar with the representation in Roman times of 
certain gods of country life by columns. They are generally 
called Hermez, because Hermes was often so represented in this 
cheap way. The body was a single column, square or round, 
with no human form, except often the phallus, and it was sur- 
mounted by a bearded head of the god. It is such a column 
that is referred to in one of Virgil’s Eclogues, where Thyris 
vows to Priapus, ‘keeper of a poor garden,” that if the 
produce of the flocks allows, his little marble image shall be 
exchanged for one of gold. 

At the time of the composition of this Hebrew literature 
which mentions the asherahs, the representation of the columns 
as altars or as gods was frequent in the art of the neighboring 
countries. They may be called indifferently columnar altars 
or columnar idols. Almost$every one of the thousands of 
Assyrian cone seals contains the representation ot two or more 
of these columns. There are certain standard styles of them. 
but there is very little in their design to indicate to which gods 
the several columns, or asherahs, belong ‘I>ere was such a 
close relationship between the Babylonian (or Assyrian) gods 
and those of the Mediterranean coasts that, if we can dis- 
tinguish the columnar emblems of the gods of the Euphrates 
valley, we shall be able to do’the same for those of the 
Phoenician and Syrian regions. 
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Now, our clue to these has to be gained from those in- 
scribed bas-reliefs, or steles, which contain a number of these 
emblems. Some of them are bas-reliefs of Assyrian kings, 
with a number of emblems near the king’s head. Others are 
funereal tablets containing the symbols of the gods. The 
larger number are what are called boundary stones, or kuddrus, 
which are really the records of deeds of grants of land, by 
kings, to men of note. There is a long inscription which de- 
scribes the grant, concluding with a curse to be denounced by 
the gods figured on the stone on anyone who shall alienate the 
grant or remove the landmark. The upper part of the stone, 
or one side of it, is devoted to the emblems of these gods. A 
dozen or two of these boundary stones, from Babylonia or 
Elam, have been found, and their inscriptions and designs 
published. © © © ® 

The usual columns representing gods are thus distinguished 
and identified by the bas-relief of Bavian and the boundary 
stone of Susa. They are Ea, Ramman, Marduk, Nabu, and 
probably Nergal. The other emblems do not now concern us, 
and a number of them, owing to the illegibility of the epi- 
graphs, are still uncertain. We may fairly presume that such 
columns as these, familiar in use and art from Elam to the 
Assyrian border, and from probably 1500 B. C. to 200 B. C. or 
later, were well known, with their variations, over Phoenicia and 
Palestine, and were objects of worship. Made of wood, they 
would not be preserved, and the representations we have of 
columns are chiefly of twin columns of a different sort, such 
as mazzeboth, in temples and figured on small coins. The 
column, or asherah, mainly in use would have represented the 
one sun-god Marduk, cr Baal, under his various forms, and 
would have been easily cut in wood. Nine-tenths of the cone 
sea's with figures of columns have the two columns of Marduk 
and his attendant Nabu, both easily engraved on stone or cut 
in wood. The worship of Ea or Nergal we should hardly ex- 
pect to be usual in Phoenicia or Palestine; but that of Ramman, 
the Syrian Adad, would be familiar. His emblem, the thunder- 
bolt, a zigzag trident or bident on a column, is not at all fre- 
quent on cone seals, and could not be conveniently cut on them, 
as it could not be hewn in wood. It would require a metal 
attachment on a wooden column. At present we must satisfy 
ourselves with the conclusion that within the extent of the 
Assyrian empire the asherahs represented individual gods, and 
the presumption that such was the case with those of Palestine 
in the time of the later Jewish kingdom. The various conjec- 
tures are far from probable which make the asherahs symbols 
of Ashtoreth, or of a supposed goddess Asherah, or give them 
a phallic origin; or even that of Robertson Smith, that they are 
a relic of earlier tree-worship. 





EDITORIAb. 


THE EARLIEST HOME OF THE HUMAN RACE. 


There are two views of the earliest home of the human 
race, and of the locality from which all the migrations started, 
one of which has come from the study of prehistoric arche- 
ology, and the other, from the study of history, traditions and 
architectural remains. 

According to the first view, the starting point was some- 
where in Europe, and the caves were the earliest habitations; 
according to the other view, it was, in southern Asia. In 
fact, man’s earliest home was in a region where the climate 
was mild, and where vegetation was abundant and every thing 
seemed like a garden. This is the traditionary view, and one 
which in reality comes from the sacred scriptures; but it is 
also the view which is receiving the assent of a large number 
of scientific men, and is confirmed by the discoveries that have 
been recently made in the valley of the Tigris. It is remark- 
able that, after the effort had been made to prove that the 
starting point was in Europe and that the migrations went in 
the other direction, at last, the original view held by the 
ancients, and which was given by the sacred scriptures, should 
be set back again into its place, and we should find that the 
spirit of inspiration has given to us the correct account. 

It may be held by some that this only proves the modern 
date of the Books of Moses, and that the Bible only reflects the 
advanced thought of the people who lived, perhaps, even after 
the time of the exile. There are, however, so many corre- 
spondences between the scripture account and the ancient 
mythologies, that we are led to believe that this view of the 
early condition of mankind and the locality where the first pair 
had their home, really embodied the facts which were known 
to all the nations of the East. 


This is the point to which we will call attention, but in do- 
ing so, we shall draw the proofs from many sources. . 


I. According to the Greek mythologists and poets there ‘ 
was a garden called the “ Garden of Hesperides,” and it con- 
tained a tree which bore golden apples and was guarded by the 
dog Cerberus and the many-headed dragon, although the loca- 
tion of the garden is not definitely given. Various theories 
have been advanced in reference to this point, for according to 
some, it was in the remote western part of Africa, in Lybia, 
or on Mt. Atlas; according to others, it was in Cyrenaica, the 
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table-land of Africa; and according to still others, it was in the 
extreme north, and answered to the “sacred mountain” of the 
Hindus, Mt. Meru, which is spoken of by Isaiah. According 
to the Greeks it was called Arcadia and was situated in a 
mountain region, resembling that of Greece itself, for it was 
full of never-failing springs and rich pastures, and was occu- 
pied by a race who never abandoned the pastoral life, but lived 
in the simplest manner, leading their flocks and herds through 
the rich valleys and up the mountain heights, and always 
retaining their innocence and simplicity. It is to be noticed 
that this story of the garden and the tree and the serpent is 
found in the myths and symbols of all nations, even those which 
are situated in the far north ot Europe, and the interior of 
America and the islands of the sea. This is difficult to account 


EARLIEST MAP OF THE WORLD. 


for, unless there was a common starting point for all the races 
of the earth, and the same story was known to the ancestors 
of all. It is a strange coincidence that in Central America 
one of the most prominent symbols contained in the ancient 
codices, is that of a tree, with a bar across its branches, making 
it resemble a cross, while two persons are seated at the foot of 
the tree—male and female—who seem to represent our first 
parents. The story connected with them does not refer to the 
Garden of Eden, and yet the picture is plain, and the signi- 
ficance of the symbols is quite suggestive. This would not be 
so strange, if there was any historic connection; especially such 
a connection as is found between the Scandinavian mythology 
and the story of the Garden of Eden. The Scandinavians be- 
longed to the Indo-European race. But here is a nation 
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situated in Central America which was entirely separate and 
distinct from all historic nations, and yet the symbol of the 
tree is as plaia in its significance as the story itself. and can be 
accounted for only on the ground of a transmission from dis- © 
tant regions and a survival throughout all changes. 

II. Another confirmation is gained from the study of the 
ancient traditions of the East. These have been transmitted 


TREE IN THE MAYA CALENDAR.* 


to us by the various historic nations,—the Phoenicians, Assyri- 
ans, Babylonians, Hebrews and Greeks,—and echoes of them 
by the tribes of the American aborigines. 

1. The event which is the most prominent in the traditions 
of the world, is the Deluge. This seems to have been local, 
though it was so early that the tradition of it was preserved by 
all of the nations of the East before they seperated. Each 
nation has a different version of the story—the Babylonians, 





* he chart is taken from Calendar of the Mayas, and represents the yearly sacrifices. The 
dots and circles at the corners give the number of days in the weeks; the circles in the band 
around the tree, the number of days in the month; the figures at the side show the four sacri- 
fices; these contain also symbols of the elements, the earth, air, fire, and water. The seatea 
figures, beneath the tree, represent the Divinities, and yet they are significant of the first pair. 
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the Hebrews, the Greeks, the Chinese, the North American 
Indians, the inhabitants of Polynesia—but at the same time 
one that contains the same facts. According to the Hebrew 
tradition, the ark was filled with the various animals—domestic 
and wild,—Noah and his three sons and their families, and 
after forty days of rain, it lodged among the mountains of 
Armenia; the animals were let out, and Noah made sacrifices 
and, with his household, began to people the world anew. 

The Tower of Babel, according to the tradition, was erected 
by the descendants of Noah; but the confusion of tongues put 
an end to the work, and the people were scattered to the 
various parts of the world. It is worthy of notice that 
recent discoveries have brought to light the fact that there 
were two or three great nations represented at this time in the 
valley of the Tigris, the Accadians, who were the ancestors of 
the great Turanian race; the Mineans, who were, perhaps, the 
representatives of the Papuan and Hamitic races, and the 
Hebrews, who represented the Semitic race; and the explana- 
tion of the event, is that the nations spoke different languages, 
and the confusion of tongues was owing to this circumstance. 
A supposition is that the Accadians went northward, and ulti- 
mately established the great Chinese Empire; the Mineans 
went westward and became the earliest inhabitants of Arabia; 
but.a large proportion of the Semitics remained in the valley 
and established the Babylonian and Assyrian Empires. 

The story of the Flood is not confined to the scriptures, or 
to mythology, for a tablet was discovered in the depths of a 
pyramid in Babylonia, by Mr. George Smith, which gives the 
Babylonian version written in the cuneiform language, and evi- 
dently very ancient. This Babylonian version lacks the sim- 
plicity and beauty of the scripture record, and yet it contains 
the same facts. The Hebrew narrative makes no definite men- 
tion of Noah’s home, but it harmonizes with the statements of 
the Babylonian story, and admits the possibility that Baby- 
lonia was the locality. There is one other. strange confirma- 
tion: it is found in the fact that mountains surround the val- 
ley of the Tigris, those in Armenia being the nearest. The 
accounts disagree as to the landing place of the vessel, and yet 
the cunéiform narrative confirms the Hebrew story. It may be 
objected that the art of ship building had net reached so great 
perfection, as to admit of the building of so large a vessel, but 
all.the-accounts agree in substance on this point, and make it 
apparent that ship building, as well as pyramid building, had 
become common. 

The Babylonian seals give the idea that wheeled chariots 
were in use at a very early date, though after the time of the 
Deluge, for the god Marduk, who was the chief divinity of the 
Babylonians, is represented as riding in his wheel chariot, with 
a spear in his hand, and charging at the dragon. 

2. There are other traditions which confirm this same point. 
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The most interesting one, is that concerning the contest 
between the two brothers, Cain and Abel. This has been 
explained as referring to the contest between the shep- 
herds and the agriculturists, this interpretation being sustained 
by the fact that Cain went out and built a city. It is singular 
that the story of the two brothers is common in all parts of the 
world. In some places it represents the contest between the 
east and the west; in others, it represents the conflict between 
the various elements, and is a personification of the Nature 
powers. 

The building and founding of the city of Rome is attended 
with the story of the two brothers, the younger of which was 
slain by the older. It is a remarkable fact that a hut-urn is 
preserved at Rome, which represents the shepherd’s hut in 
which the two brothers found refuge after they had been 
nursed by the wolf in the forest. These are reminders of the 
three conditions of society: the wild life, the shepherd life, and 
the agricultural life; all of which were followed by the found- 
ing and building of cities. Tradition everywhere proves that 
there was as slow progress of society through different stages 
in the East, as may be found in the West. The history of 
mankind has everywhere been attended by the same results. 

There are certain details about the story of the Flood and of 
the confusion of tongues, which are difficult to account for, vet 
the event is confirmed by the monuments, as well as by tradi- 
tion. First, the very tower, or temple, called Ziggurat, has 
been discovered at Nippur, on which tradition shows the con- 
fusion of tongues occurred, Second, the tablets, which show 
domestic oxen at the watering troughs, and horses attached to 
war chariots, show that domestic animals were common in 
Babylonia at an early date. Third, the introduction of horses 
into Egypt, and ot horses and oxen, and fruits and grains, 
among the lake-dwellings proves that they were introduced 
from the East. Fourth, the fact that the valley of the Tigris 
is the only place where the remains of the Stone Age have not 
been found, proves that civilization first prevailed here. Fifth, 
the fact that the story of the ark has been preserved among 
nearly all the nations of the earth, proves that their start- 
ing point was in this traditionary spot, though the details of 
the story varies, according to the locality and the social 
condition of the people who hold it. It is remarkable that 
even in America, the story of the Flood is very prevalent, but 
it varies among the different tribes. The wild tribes of the 
east havs one version; the civilized tribes of the southwest 
have another, and the tribes of the northwest, still another, 
each of them having their own method of perpetuating the 
story. 

3. It is interesting on this account to examine the picture- 
writing and the symbols still in existence among the American 
tribes, and see how closely the story contained in them corre- 
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the center of this stone we find symbols representing the four 
periods of Creation; one of which was after the world was 
destroyed by the flood. There are other picto-graphs in 
America, which represent Noah and his family in the ark, 
at least, such is the interpretation given to the pictures by 
those who are familiar with them. 

There are many other traditions of the Flood which furnish 
proofs that the different races must have once started from this 
central point. The Phoenicians, the Greeks, and the Hindus, 
all have the same story. 

III. There are many other proofs of this same point, among 
which we mention the origin of the different alphabets. It 
appears that the Babylonians had one style of writing —the 
cuneiform; the Egyptians had two styles—the hieroglyphic 
and the demotic; the Phoenicians, the Hebrews and the Greeks 
had the phonetic alphabet; the Chinese had a monosyllabic 
style of writing, each character containing a word, made up of 
a combination of symbols or characters. The Phoenician alpha- 
bet is the one most relied upon to illustrate the progress of the 
civilization of the world, and especially the progress of archi- 
tecture in the Old World. In this alphabet we find picto- 
graphs which represent the earliest form of the house, as the 
letter B, or Beth, signifies house, and the very shape of the 
primitive house or tent, with the open door and round roof, is 
given by it. The letter D, or Daleth, signifies the door, and 
represents the triangular opening toa tent. The two letters 
here illustrate the difference between the door of the tent and 
the door of the house. The letter E, with its bars horizontal 
and upright, represents the window of a house. The Pheenici- 
ans are said to have borrowed their alphabet from the Egypt- 
ians and transmitted it to the Hebrews, though Cadmus is said 
to have been the inventor of the alphabet. The shape, how- 
ever, of the Greek and Hebrew letters show that they were 
invented after the people had become familiar with the differ- 
ent parts of a house, and after they had given up the hut for 
the frame house. 

There are pictures of houses on the rocks of Babylonia, 
which show that the earliest houses there, were conical in shape, 
and resembled the conical huts which are still common among 
the wandering tribes of Tartars and other Northern people. They 
also resemble the coniéal huts found among the North Ameri- 
can Indians; whereas, the house which is represented by the 
Phoenician alphabet, is that which was common among the 
Egyptians at a very early date, for it had a hemispherical roof 
and straight walls. All early houses were constructed out 








The cut on the p ding page rep ts the story of Creation under the figure of an arch, 
which is followed by a picture of the Creator and the divisions of the land and sky, the creation 
of the sun, moon and stars; afterward the creation of man and woman. An evil Manitou ap- 
pears under the figure ct a serpent. The first pair are at first happy, but the serpent tempts 
them and brings a great flood. Finally, Manabozho, the strong white one, appears and brings 
deliverance; the water ran off the earth, the lakes were at rest, all was silent, and the mighty 
snake departed. See “Red Score,” by D G, Brinton. 
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of bent poles, or of adobe, but the houses of the Babylonians 
were constructed of sun-dried brick, and with walls of im- 
mense thickness. 

IV. We are not confined, however, to mere tradition or myth- 
ology for our proof that the first home of the human race was 
in this traditionary spot, for it is written on the very sky itself. 
It is noticeable that the map of the heavens was familiar to the 
nations of the East, and this map in itself conveys facts and 
truths which correspond to the traditions. The Greeks recog- 
nized Hercules strangling the serpents; the giant Bootes, with 
his club; Draco, the dragon; Cygnus, the swan, as well as the 
Great Bear and Little Bear. The Egyptians recognized the 
crocodile and the hippopotamus; also Horus strangling the 
crocodile, and the constellation of the thigh, as well as that of 
the lion. These constellations were known to ail the tribes of 
the North, and it was a common custom for the people scat- 
tered over Europe, Asia and Africa to recognize the same 
strange figures in the sky. Mr. Norman Lockyer has written 
of this, and has from it made an argument in favor of the ex- 
treme antiquity of the pyramids of Egypt. The stars in 
Draco were circumpolar about 5000 B. C., but at 2000 B. C. the 
stars were in Ursa Major, and this accounts for the difference 
between the Egyptian and the ordinary constellations. The 
Star map, representing the precessional movement of the 
celestial pole from 4000 B.C. to 2000 B.C., is given in his 
work on the “ Dawn of Astronomy.” 

It is a remarkable fact that the North American Indians 
recognize the constellation of the Bear, and they have a story 
connected with it, which corresponds to their own habits of 
life. They do not recognize the great Serpent in the sky, and 
yet they do recognize the revolution of the Bear around a 
point in the sky, and make much of this fact. They also 
recognize the Pleiades, and regulate their feasts and religious 
ceremonies by its position in the sky. We may conclude, 
then, that even the people who settled this continent, and who 
. have no knowledge of any other continent and no memory of 
events which are so familiar to us all, through our knowledge 
of the scriptures and our familiarity with the ancient traditions, 
were in reality emigrants from the far East and had their first 
home in the same place that our ancestors had. 

There is another argument furnished by the geography of 
the heavens. It appears that in the northern sky the constel- 
lations represent objects which are familiar to the savages, viz.: 
the bear and the serpent, but those in the equatorial belt, ob- 
jects which are familiar to civilized people, the lyre, the chair, 
the bull and the sickle. The only exception is that Hercules, 
Bootes and the harp appear in the northern sky. This would 
indicate that the races separated before the constellations were 
known. 

Mr. Norman Lockyer says: “In all countries—India, China, 
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Babylonia and Egypt—they use tlie girdle of the stars to repre- 
sent the stations through which the sun passed in his course, 
but this was after astronomy had become familiar to the peo- 
ple. Babylonia being the first or earliest place where the stars 
were studied. In Egypt the constellations embraced such 
figures as the crocodile, the hippopotamus and the lion, all of 
which were wild animals; but they represent boats as sailing 
over the sky, thus indicating that civilization dawned there at 
an early date.” 

No such constellations were known to the natives of 
America, and would not have been understood, if they were 
known. On the contrary, the very constellations which are 
familiar to all have a story connected with them, which is sug- 














CONSTELLATIONS IN THE NORTHERN SKY, 


gestive of the hunter life which prevailed on this continent. 
The Indians recognize the figure of a bear, but do not recog- 
nize the figure of the Dipper, or the handle of the Dipper; but, 
on the other hand, they see a little clustcr of stars which 
represents a kettle, and the story is that a little boy attended 
the hunter, with a kettle in his hand, expecting that the chase 
would be successful. 

V. The history of the East is very suggestive of the 
early condition of mankind, as well as of the first starting 
point. It has been an impression with many that history began 
with civilization highly developed at the start. It is, how- 
ever, an impression that is not sustained by scripture, or by 
science. The picture given by the first five chapters of Genesis 
is one of pristine innocence. The Garden of Eden was the 
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abode of the first pair, who dwelt at ease, amid the beauties of 
Nature, and had every want supplied with labor and without 
care. It is the same picture which is given by poetry, and 
reminds us of the Arcadia of the poets. The picture exter- 
nally corresponds to the scees which abounded in the valley of 
the Tigris. The streams surrounding the garden, the trees 
within it, and the mild climate and abundance of fruit and 
vegetation which formally prevailed in this region, made it a 
paradise. 

The growth of cities and extension of empire developed 
the resources of the country, but increased the‘labor and trials 
of people, as depotism took the place of liberty, liberty, 
which was the natural inheritance of mankind. The digging 
of canals and the use of irrigation developed the resources of 
the country, but increased the toils of the common people. 
and made the difference between the poor and the rich, the 
ruled and the rulers, very marked. ‘here was the same senti- 
ment, which afterward prevailed in Peru, and to a certain ex- 
tent in Central America, that the rulers were of divine offspring. 
and so were entitled to their power and distinction, though 
when the people .ame under the influence of idolatry and the 
training of the priests, there grew a submission which ulti- 
mately became very abject servitude. 

It was the influence of religion which led the people to 
erect their great pyramids and place the Shrine to the Sun 
Divinity on the summit, and to give power to the priests and 
to the kings to erect their great palaces, and to dwell apart 
from the people. It was exactly the same condition which pre- 
vailed on this continent at the time of its discovery. the 
cities became very numerous, and all of them were marked 
by pyramids and by palaces, many of them surrounded by 
high walls and wide gates leading in every direction. The 
evidence is that irrigation was practised, and the entire valley 
of the Tigris was filled with a teeming population, but all 
divided into tetrarchies. 

The four cities mentioned by the scriptures, are Babel, 
Erech, Accad, and Calneh. Two of these, nameiy, Erech and 
Calneh have been identified with the ruins of Warkur and 
Nippur. Mugheir has been identified as Ur, which was the birth- 
place of Abraham. It was the southern most of all the great 
cities, and was originally a sea port. Like its three sisters, it 
was the great seat of that form of idolatry which marks the 
Chaldean period; the moon being worshipped at Ur; the sun 
at Ellasar, and Bel, or Beltis, at Calneh and Erech, as we learn 
from the ruined temples. Of the northern tetrapolis, the ruins 
have been discovered in the mound of Birs Nimrud of Sip- 
para, at Nippur. The pyramids which are found in this 
region, are signs that idolatry prevailed, for the great Chaldean 
towers were temples devoted to the sun, moonand the heavenly 
bodies. The number of stories at Borsippa was seven, corre- 
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sponding to the sun, moon, and five planets. They were dis- 
tinguished by different colors.’ The first, black; the second, 
orange; the third, red; the fourth, golden; the fifth, yellow; 
the sixth, blue; the seventh, silver. 

What stages of architecture preceded these great cities is 
now unknown, still the probability is that there was a growth 
before the days of the Flood, which enabled the survivors to 
begin where the Antidiluvians left off, for there are pictures of 
huts on the rocks clustered together, showing that the common 
people were still retaining the primitive habits and modes of 
life, after the ruling classes had reached such a high degree of 
power. 

VI. The chronological system also proves the same point. 
Among the ancient races there were two or three different 
methods of dividing the year. One of these was apparently 
adopted by the hunter tribes; another, by the agriculturists, 
and a third by those who dwelt in cities, and who erected the 
temples and pyramids, each one having a different system of 
astronomy, or rather, astrology. In the primitive or prehistoric 
age, the polar star, or the north star, was the center around 
which the heavenly bodies revolved, and it was supposed to be 
the dwelling place of the creating power. It was at this time 
that cities were built up in the valley of the Tigris and the 
Nile and nations began to appear in China, in India, in Arabia, 
in North Africa on the borders of the Euxine, in the islands 
of the Mediterranean, and as far away as the North Sea. 

There were also cities in America, and tribes in Central 
America, and tribes scattered through the interior of the con- 
tinent, each one of which had a calendar system which was 
best suited to its own purposes. The study of comparative 
chronology has not gone far enough for us to Craw any final 
conclustions, but we may say this, that there was no unity 
among the nations, for each nation had priests, or medicine 
men, who were learned in the science of astrology, and who 
gave direction to the religious ceremonies of the people; even 
controlled the employments, and laid out the cities according 
to the system which had been adopted; that the pyramids and 
temples were oriented toward the different points, and the 
whole arrangement of the buildings, and even the ornamenta- 
tion of the buildings, were subservient to the calendar system. : 
What is more, each nation and tribe had a special number, 
which was sacred. The Babylonians taking No 7; the Chinese, 
No. g; the North American Indians, No. 4; the Zunis and the 
Pueblo tribes, Nos. 13, 7 and 6; the Central Americans, Nos. 4, 
5,13 and 20. The study of these different numbers and the 
systems connected with them is very suggestive, for it throws 
great light upon the architecture which arose, and upon the 
religious customs which prevailed. 

It appears that all the ancient cities, many of which a‘e in 
ruins at the present time, were laid out according to a system, 
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which involved the study of the heavens, as well as of the 
earth, and the temples were generally the center of the city, 
the palaces were near the temples. The number of the cities 
which were grouped together was the result of the religious 
system. This furnishes an explanation of the tetrarchy which 
prevailed in Babylonia, and of the orientation of the pyramids 
there. It furnishes an explanation of the pyramids of Egypt, 
and especially of the orientation of the temples there. Many 
of them were used almost as telescopes to catch the rays of 
the sun at its rising at the time of the solstices, very much as 
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THE CALENDAR OF THE MAYAS, 


the ancient temple of Stonehenge was. We may say also that 
the ancient cities of America were arranged according to the 
calendar system. The temple was the chief and central object, 
and all the roads led to it. 

A theory has been advanced by Mr. F. W. Hewitt in refer- 
ence to the temples in Central America and the calendar sys- 





* The cut represents the four serpents which guarded the sacred yom, each serpent being 
marked by thirteen rings, to. symbolize the ths. The figures inside of the squares symbol- 
izing the activities of the seasons, and other figures representing the various symbols of the 
days, the whole making fifty-two years, which was a sacred cycle, the face of the sun in 
center symbolizing the great Divinity. There is, certainly, no chart er series of symbols, 
either in India or China, or any other part of the world, resembling it, and yet the idea may 
have been borrowed from the East. ° 
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tem which prevailed there, to the effect that it embodied the 
same system which existed in India; as the division of the year 
into thirteen months, which were composed of four weeks of 
five days each, was exactly the same as that which prevailed 
in India. This is exceedingly doubtful, still it is suggestive, 
and may lead to a further study of the ruined cities of both 
India and America. 

One thing we are to notice, viz.: that the serpent symbol 
embodied the calendar system, for the four serpents arranged 
around the face and divided into thirteen parts, symbolized the 
months and days of the year. The calendar stone was so full 
of symbols, that it became a study for the priests, for all the 
employments of the people were directed by it. 

The sacred year consisted of thirteen months of twenty 
days each, the months being divided into four weeks of five 
days each; the secular year of eighteen months of twenty days. 
Now, it is remarkable that there are symbols or picto-graphs 
cf trees and serpents and many other objects, which plainly 
represent the calendar system, and these remind us very much 
of symbols which prevailed in the far East. Mr. F. W. 
Hewitt maintains that these’ symbols were derived from the 
Hindus, and contain many of the figures and symbols which 
are common in India, and claims that the Hindu year was 
divided into months and weeks of the same length as in 
America, thirteen months forming the calendar year, each 
divided into four weeks of five days each. The linear measure 
was derived from the counting of the fingers on the hands, and 
the length of the hand, fingers and arms, a system which 
prevailed also in America. 

VII. The growth of architecture in the Stone Age 
is worthy of study in this connection. It has been found 
that the Stone Age prevailed in Egypt, but that it was marked 
by the graves of a very rude people, who buried their dead in 
a circular pit which they surrounded by. pottery vessels, but a 
new age was introduced by a race which erected their tombs 
in the shape of a house, and called it a ‘“ Mastabah.”’ The pyra- 
mids were really nothing more or less than a great series of 
Mastabahs. In Greece there was a Stone Age which continued 
almost up to the time of Homer. During this age the form of 
structure of the house was that of a cone, and the form was 
perpetuated in the tomb of the Mycznian kings. It is notice- 
able that in all other lands the same form of the hut marked 
the Stone Age, and was preserved in the tombs of the kings. 
It is by this means that we may trace the growth of archi- 
tecture from its early beginnings. 

It is remarkable that this kind of conical hut can be put 
together with the hands without any tools, and without any 
other support than is secured by the walls, which come together 
at a point. This is in itself an evidence that the various civil- 
ized races grew up out of a rude and primitive condition. It 
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was by the improvement of tools and the advancement of 
civilization that the change came, when the nations began to 
build perpendicular walls, and place upon the top of: them 
timber which should serve as a support for the roof, though 
the form of the roof might vary according to locality, climate 
and other circumstances. In a climate like that of Egypt, the 
roof was likely to be flat. In a climate like that of Greece, 
with a peak at the top and a projection at the bottom, and 
held together by its own weight. The next stage would be to 
place a cornice on the eaves, and an entablature at the front. 
There was, however, no new mechanical principle involved. 
The material might vary, the walls might be made of adobe or 
sun-dried brick, but it was because they were built upright, that 
they served as supports to the roof. 

There came, however, ultimately a new principle, for 
there was the use of the pier and lintel in making the doorway, 
or opening in the wall. There camealso the use of the column in 

.. Supporting the roof, 
and the use of the 
‘ arch in supporting the 
heavy weight which 
might be produced by 
§ the size of the build- 
; ings and by: the 
; Change of material. 
Now, the fact that 
* in Babylonia we find 
' the earliest buildings, 
which are constructed 
after the pattern of a 
modern house, with 
upright walls and 
openings in the walls, and large rooms within, covered with 
roofs, and columns to support the roofs, and arches to support 
the weight, shows that the starting point of architecture was 
in reality in this very region, which is described as the home 
of the earliest civilization. We may take a sweep of all the 
countries surrounding this center, and we shall not find any 
place where architecture dates back to an earlier period. On 
the other hand, we find the ruined cities everywhere presenting 
the same general principles. 

Schliemann discovered at Hissarlik a succession of cities; 
F. W. Bliss found at Lachish a similar succession; Hilprecht 
found at Nippur that it was a mound made up of many cities; 
Arthur Evans found the same evidence of a succession of 
population, and a number of cities built upon the rains of one 
another; but in all cases there seemed to have been certain ele- 
ments introduced from some other source. So far as has been 
ascertained the starting point was from the valley of the Tigris. 
There were, to be sure, at Athens cyclopcean walls, which are 


CYCLOPCZEAN WALL AT ATHENS. 
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not found in the valley of the Tigris. There was a number of 
walls constructed from burned brick and from stone at Troy. 

But in each one of these layers of the mounds we may read 
the history of many cities which lie in ruins, and think of the 
succession of people which appeared in this region; yet if we 
go in either direction from these centers, we soon come to 
those rude stone monuments which remind us of what the con- 
dition of society once was in these distant localities. The same 
lesson is taught us in our own country, for we need only to go 
from the great centers to the frontier to find architecture in its 
primitive stage. But when we go back to the first home of 
mankind in the valley of the Tigris, and examine the cities 
which have been brought to light from the depths of the great 
mounds which’ have so long remained silent, and find the evi- 


VIEW OF THE BABYLONIAN PLAIN, 


dence of writing in the libraries which have been opened to 
view, we are astonished at the record and are convinced that 
the starting point is just where tradition and scripture have 
placed it. 

These facts show that the earliest home of civilization was in 
the southern part of the Asiatic continent and near the mouth 
of the Tigris, a region which is surrounded on all sides by 
mountains, but was connected by seas and rivers with other 
parts of the world. Civilization appeared first among the 
Accadians and the Semitics, and some hold that there was a 
third_race, called the Mineans, in the Arabian desert. The 
contest which occurred between the Accadians and Semitics at 
the Tower of Babel, led the first-mentioned to take their de- 
parture, and they migrated northward and established what 

roved to be the Chinese civilization on the rivers which flow 
into the Pacific. 
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There was, to be sure, a race in Africa which grew up into 
a high grade of civilization, and established a great empire on 
the banks of the Nile, which was entirely different from the 
Babylonian, and in contrast with the preceding race, whose 
graves have been. recently found; the mountains of Arabia 
upon the one side protecting them from the attacks of the 
wild tribes, and the deserts of Africa also protecting them on 
the other side. There arose, however, a race which belonged 
to the Semitic stock, who became the navigators and traders of 
the'world, namely, the Phoenicians. They never originated a 
civilization of their own, but they transmitted it from the east 
to the west. They, as Mr. A. H. Keane has shown in his 
remarkable book called ‘‘The Land of Ophir,” sailed along 
the coast of Asia, up the gulf of Suez, and finally reached the 
Mediterranean. It 1s supposed by some that they opened the 
mines which have been so recently discovered in Mashonaland 
and Rhodesia, and established trading stations on the east 
coast of the Gulf of Suez. This can be said, at least, a 
Himyaritic settlement was established in southern Arabia long 
before the days of the Queen of Sheba. Mr. Keane thinks 
that the Phoenicians gave their art to Crete and Cyprus, and 
that this served as the beginning of the Mycznian civilization. 

The same point is illustrated by the history of civilization 
everywhere. It was not because certain nations had power to 
overcome all obstacles, and by their own unaided efforts were 
able to rise to a high condition, but because their situation was 
favorable, and especially because the effects of civilization, 
which had arisen elsewhere, were transmitted to them. Such, 
at least, was the case with all the civilized nations of the Old 
World. And we see no reason for making the civilized nations 
of .the New World an exception, even if the evidence of trans- 
mission has not as yet been given. 

The conclusion which we reach from the study of these 
various facts, is that the earliest home of the human race was 
in the very place where tradition and the scriptures have shown 
it to have been, but it was owing to the separation of the 
tribes and nations of the earth at a very early date, and through 
migrations from this very spot, that the world was. peopled. 
What effect this fact may have upon the opinion which may be 
formed in reference to the first peopling of this continent and 
the rise of civilization here, will depend upon the preconceived 
theories; yet the fact that there are so many resemblances 
between the customs, traditions, habits and styles which pre- 
vailed in the far East, and especially in the ruined cities dis- 
-covered there, and those which are to be found here, cannot 
fail to give interest to this study. 





HAMMURABI, THE ANCIENT LAW-GIVER. 


The history of Hammurabi, the king, whose laws were in- 

scribed upon the column at Susa, is not so new as some may 
think, for his name is very familiar to the Oriental arche- 
ologists. ‘Mention is made of him in the scriptures, for he 
was associated with the other kings of the tetrarchy, near 
Babylonia, in invading the territory around the Red Sea, as 
the four kings contended with the five in the valley of Siddim. 
He was defeated by Abraham and his retainers, Abraham 
having been familiar with the habits of. the kings, and so was 
able to attack them at the time that they were the weakest, 
namely, after a victory. According to the cuneiform records 
found in Babylonia, he was afterwards engaged in a desperate 
contest with the Elamites, who had usurped the power, before 
the departure of Abraham. 
7 Amraphel was king of Shinar; Arioc was king of Elasir; 
Chedonlaomer was king of Elam, and Tidal was king of 
Goiim. Hammurabi, or Amraphel, was really king of Baby- 
lon, and after his contest with the Elamites sought to make 
Babylon, not only the political, but also the religious center of 
his kingdom. The issue of the war was disastrous to Nippur; 
its temple was sacked, its statuary destroyed, and all the power 
concentrated in the temple of Bel Marduk at Babylon. 

Dr. Peters says: “I found hundreds of fragments of vases, 
statuary, and other objects of stone, the gifts of sixty genera- 
tions and more, scattered about in the temple at Nippur. In 
one place I found vases and other objects, which had been 
pounded to pieces. The treasury had been opened, the gifts 
taken out; gold and silver objects were carried away.” 

With the establishment of the new kingdom of Hammurabi, 
with Babylon as its capital, the temple of Ekur in Susa ceased 
to be the religious center, for we find no trace of any recon- 
struction of the ancient Ziggurat for 800 years. 

Finally the Babylonian power became corrupt. A new 
power of the Assyrians began to press upon it from the north. 
Nippur was restored to its ancient religious primacy. The 
Tel-el-Amarna Tablets found in Egypt belong to this later 
period, for then the Babylonia was the language of commerce 
throughout the whole civilized world. The supremacy of 
Nippur lasted until the middle of the twelfth century B. C. 
Urgur was the first king of the dynasty, which was established 
at Ur about 2800 or 2900 B.C. To him belong the earliest 
ziggurats yet explored at Nippur. Hammurabi comes in 
between Urgur and Nebuchadnezzar, but was comparatively 
late in the history of Babylonia, for the reign of Naram Sin, 
3750 B. C., and his father, Sargon, 3800 B. C., preceded him. 

Brick walls, of three different periods, were found at Nip- 
pur, and a ziggurat composed of two stages; one of which was 
built in the time of Urgur, 2800 B.C. An earlier king of Ur, 
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sometime about 4000 B. C., scratched his inscription on a block 
of stone, which was utilized as a door socket by Bur Sin, about 
2400 B. C., which possibly Abraham may have seen before he 
departed from Ur of the Chaldees. 

The characteristic bricks of Urgur were laid in three ways: 
first, with ends out; second, on the edge, with flat sides out; 
then, a layer on the edges, with the ends out. It is remarkable 
that this peculiar style of construction, called the “ herring- 
bone,” has been found, not only by Professor Hilprecht in 
Babylonia, but by Mr. J. D. Bent and others in Mashonland, 
showing that the style was carried by Phcenicians to Arabia 
and to Africa, and incorporated into the mining towns of that ° 
region. A book has been prepared by Mr. A. H. Keane, which 
describes these towns and the migration of the Pheenicians. 

Mr. Keane maintains that trade was carried on by the 
Phcenicians with India, and that Tarsus was situated in India, 
rather than in Spain. This is an important point, for it con- 
firms the view which has been advanced by the explorers at 
Nippur, that commerce was carried on between Babylonia and 
India as early as that time. 

Sargon, about 3500 B.C., is said to have extended his 
empire to Cyprus, Palestine, Northern Arabia and the Pen- 
ninsula of Sinai. He honored the shrines of Nippur and 
Lagash with votive offerings, and rebuilt the ancient temple 
Ekur, or Erech. 


Urgur was the great builder of the East. It is possible that 
he introduced the form of construction of the ziggurat, in 
imitation of mountains, on the summit ot which the gods 
might dwell; thus perpetuating the original Nature worship, 
which prevailed in prehistoric times. 

Ur was the seat of a great temple, and was a city of great 
political importance about 4000 B.C. It was a manufacturing 
center, as is shown by the great heaps of slag which formed 
part of the ruins. Both Ur and its sister city, Eridu, were also 
_commercial towns, and teak fouud in the ruins of the latter 
city, proves an early connection with India. South of Eridu 
was Sipporah, the “ship city,” where the records were buried 
during the Flood. Both Ur and Eridu were originally located 
near the sea, but at present they are 120 miles from it. The 
rate of alluvial deposit has averaged about 100 feet a year, 
from this we find that these two cities would have stood on the 
shore of the sea about 6000 or 7000 B. C., but the earliest writ- 
ing dates 4ooo B. C. 

Hammurabi was a modern king, compared with Noah, the 
patriarch, but lived about the time of Abraham. The laws 
written by Hammurabi throw light upon the government of 
Babylonia, but they do not compare with the laws of Moses. 
There is no recognition of the one God; nothing said about 
idolatry, or the observance of the Sabbath, or the common 
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virtues; but penalties are affixed to specific crimes, as they are 
in modern statute books. 

This does not, however, prove the modern origin of the 
Books of Moses, for the Ten Commandments were, according 
to the Bible, written upon stone, rather than upon papyrus. 
and in this respect resemble the old laws of the Semities. 


t 
THE EFFECT OF MOUNTAINS ON HISTORY. 


The frontispieces represent the part of the Rocky Moun- 
tains which is crossed by the Canadian Pacific Railroad, from 
which we have received a loan of the cuts. The reason for 
using them, is to enforce the lesson which is given in the edi- 
torial on “ The Earliest Home of Man.” 

It appéars that mountains have always served as barriers 
between nations, and it is only since the railroads have 
stretched their lines across the continents, that these barriers 
have been surmounted and the nations brought together. In 
prehistoric times the nations were so separate that they devel- 
oped independently. The same is true of historic times, for 
the Himalayas separated the Hindus and the Chinese; the Alps 
separated the Romans from the Teutonics; the Atlas Moun- 
tains separated the Russians from the Scandinavians; the 
Mountains of the Moon separated the Egyptians from the 
African tribes; but at present, barriers are disappearing, and 
nations are coming together as one great people. 


t 
EDITORIAlb NOTES. 








THE SACRED Book or EGypt.—The Khufu, who was the greatest of 
builders and erected the great pyramid of Ghizeh, which involved thirty 
years of time and the labor of hundreds of thousands of men, and the 
death of thousands of laborers, is said to have written a book called the 
“Sacred Book.” This was long before the days of Hebrew captivity in 
Egypt. 

TOTEM names.are the titles of groups of kindred, real or imagined; 
they are derived from animals, plants, and other natural objects; they ap- 
pear among tribes who reckon descent either on sword or spindle, and the 
totem name of each group is usually (but not in the case of the Arunta) the 
mark of the exogamous limit. None may marry a person of the same 
totem name, But, in company with this prohibition, is found a body of 
myths, superstitions, rites, magical practices, and artistic uses of the totem, 


SACRED ANIMALS IN SAVAGE SOCIETY.— Savages, both in their groups 
of kin, in their magical societies or clubs, and privately as individuals, are 
apt to regard certain beasts, plants, and so on, as the guardians of the 
group, of the society, and of the private person, To these animal guardians, 
whether of the individual, the society, or the group of kin, they show a cer- 
tain amount of reverence and respect. The reverence naturally takes much 
the same forms, the inevitable forms; as, of not killing or eating the animal, 
occasionally of praying to it, or of burying dead representatives of the: 
species, as may happen. 
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MYTHS AND ALLEGORIES.—The savage is not a constant weaver of 
myths and allegories, but the myths become the expression or the interpre- 
tations of the nature. The semblance is made into word pictures. The 
Polynesian myth of the “ Capture of the Sun,” comes from the rays which 
may be seen at dawn, or evening, resembling ropes hanging from the sky. 
The myth of the Seilish Indian, is that the wolf pursued the toad, one moon- 
light night, and made’a desperate spring into the face of the moon, and 
so caused the appearance of the form of a wolf in the moon. So the con- 
stellations are groups of animals and men. The single stars are individuals, 
or chiefs or heroes. 

SAVAGE SPECULATIONS AS TO THE ORIGIN OF TOTEMISM.—Peoples 
who are still in the totemistic stage, know nothing about the beginnings of 
the institution. All that they can tell the civilized inquirers is no more than 
the myth handed down by their own tradition. Thus the Dieri, or Dieyric, 
in Australia, say that the totems were appointed by the ancestors for the 
purpose of regulating marriages after consultation with Mura Mura, or 
with “the” Muramura The Woeworung, according to Mr, Howitt, have a 
similar legend. The most common savage myth is of the Darwinian 
variety: each totem-kin is descended from, or evolved out of, the plant or 
animal type which supplies its totem. Again, as in fairy tales, a woman 
gave birth to animals, where the totem kin derive their descent. In the 
Northwest totems are often accounted for by myths of ancestral heroes who 
had adventures with this or that animal. “ The Tlingit” (Thlinket) “hold 
that souls of ancestors are reborn in children, that a man will be reborn as 
a man, a wolf as a wolf, a raven as a raven.” 


PREHISTORIC ART IN AMERICA was untramelled. Statues are finished 
in the round, but generally with a background consisting of a slab or stela. 
Many of them are presented in such a shape, as‘to make the costume, 
head-dress and ornaments conspicuous, the form being without expression. 
The tablets recently discovered by Teobert Maler present the forms of 
chiefs and warriors in a great variety of attitudes, in fact, the attitudes are 
so diverse and distorted, that it is sometimes difficult to trace out the legs, 
arms, head or face, and distinguish the different figures which are mingled 
together. The attitudes are very tragic. 


ARCHITECTURE OF THE PERUVIANS.—Strength and solidity were the 
salient qualities under the Incas. showing the influence of mountain scenery. 
The materials used were porphyry and granite; occasionally, bricks, and 
rarely, wood. The stones, accordingly to Acosta, were full 38 teet long, 18 
feet broad, and 6 feet thick. Their enormous size astonishes every traveller. 
Neither houses or palaces were more than one-story high. The rooms were 
lighted only by doorways, as they were in Central America, and were with- 
out communication with one another, and were usually grouped around a 
court, which was filled with luxuriant vegetation, The outside of the 
buildings were rough and forbidding, as the walls were without mouldings, 
openings, or bas reliefs. In this respect they differed from those in Central 
America. The inside of the rooms were decorated with tapestries, which 
hung upon the wall, and glittered with gold and silver ornaments. The 
furniture was curiously wrought. Niches in the walls were filled with ani- 
mal figures, wrought out of precious metals. Richly-colored fabrics of 
wool, served as hangings for the rooms. A high grade of masonry pre- 
vailed at Cuzco. Here, the stones were polygonal in shape and of great 
size. 

ANCIENT GREEK CART.—Miss H. L. Lorimer read a paper on “The 
Ancient Greek Cart” before the Hellenic Society. The structural differ- 
ences of the Greek cart and chariot show that they were distinct 1n origin. 
The chariot had a fixed axle, on which the body rested directly, and a 
spoked wheel. The axle of the cart in primitive times always revolved, 
consequently the body could not be rigidly attached to it. Wooden blocks 
were therefore fastened to the floor of the cart underneath, and the axle was 
inserted in notches cut in these. These axle-blocks continued to be char- 
acteristic of the cart even after it had adopted the fixed axle. They are 
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never found in connection with the chariot. Originally the wheel of the cart 
was of the type commonly called three-spoked; and this is still found in the 
fifth century, though it tends to be supplanted by the four-spoked wheel. A 
wheel of this shape was found among remains of a lake-dwelling at Mer- 
curago, near Lago Maggiore, and carts with axle-blocks and three-spoked 
wheels occur in Etruscan art of the fifth century, A similar cart occurs as 
the type of a series of Thraco-Macedonian coins. These circumstances 
seem to point toa Northern origin for this type of cart-wheel. 


T 
RECENT DISCOVERIES. 








AN inscribed Egyptian Scarab amulet has recently been found in a 
tomb at Jerusalem, which may have belonged to an Egyptian official in 
Palestine at the time of the Pharaonic rule, as described to us in the Tel-el- 
Amarna tablets. 


ANOTHER interesting discovery has been made at Madaba, in Moab, 
where the worderful Mosaic map of Palestine was found some years ago. 
The new relic is also a mosaic, but is enhanced in value by being accom- 
panied by a Greek inscription which reads: ‘“ Lord God who hast created 
the heaven and the earth, give life to Anastasius, to Thomas and to 
Theodora. : . . Mosaic of Salamanios.” The mosaic represents the sea 
with a female bust, inscribed Thalassa, rising from the waves, and fish dis- 
porting in the water. The discovery was made at the so-called Church of 
the Apostles. . 


‘ProF. Torrey describes the discovery of the extensive ruins of a 
Pheenician temple—the first of the kind which has come to light. It lies 
about two miles north of the present citv of Sidon. Prof, Torrey says: “The 
greater part of the ruins is still unexplored; many more antiquities, large 
and small,and among them doubtless some of considerable importance, 
awajt discovery; much is yet to be learned about the most interesting ob- 
ject-of all, the temple itself. It would be no small gain for our knowledge 
of Old Phcenicia if this great ruin could be thoroughly and carefully exca- 
vated, and measures then be taken to preserve intact all that remains of 
this sole monument of its kind.” 


BONES OF AN Extinct Racr.—Mr. Warren K. Moorehead, curator 
of the department of archeology of Phillips academy, Andover, Mass., has 
discovered on a farm near Hopkinsville, Ky., what he says was the burying 
ground of a prehistoric people. Mr. Moorehead exhumed ten skeletons, 
several being in a fair state of preservation. He is making a preliminary 
investigation in that region, and likely will be followed by a party of 
archzologists from Yale university. The bones found he pronounces to be 
those of an extinct race of Mound-Builders. All the skeletons were in 
receptacles built of flat stones. Stone cups were found in several graves, 
and a stone knife was found in one. 


A Museum OF Nippur of the sixth century B. C., discovered wf Prof, 
Hilprecht, has come into the possession of the University of Pennsylvania. 
The museum is not very big, being entirely contained in a large earthern 
jar, but the contents are very valuable from a historical point of view, and 
show that the ideas of the early curator were much like those of present 
curators. Whether the specimens were excavated or purchased is not 
known, but they undoubtedly represent a collection which must have been 
made during the time ot Belshazzar, since it was found in one of the upper 
strata at Nippur. The best specimen in the jar is an inscription containing 
the titles of Sargon I., who lived about 3800 B, C. 


A BURIED CITY, or rather, a buried temple, has been recently discov- 
ered. near the village of Carozal in Honduras. The site chosen by the 
builders is one of the most favorable for many miles around, as it is on an 
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extensive plateau, 50 to 100 feet above the sea level, and about one mite in- 
land, The soil upon the plateau is remarkably productive.’ Fhe only ap- 
parent drawback was the fact that the nearest fresh ‘water supply was 
several miles away, but the defect was remedied by the construction of 
underground reservoirs. The site was marked by about twenty artificial 
mounds, some of which were constructed over buildings; others’ ‘contained 
pottery images near the surface, and on the ground level, painted pottery 
animal figures. 
t 


lo TTERARY NOTES. 


The Biblical World for April, 1903, contains an article by Prof. Samuel 
Ives Curtis of Chicago, on “A Place of Sacrifice Among Primitive 
Semites,” with illustrations. The author maintains that there is‘a ‘rock 
altar, which is a part of the ledge, and is only one foot and three inches 
over the ground; on the top of it are cup holes, which are designed to Catch 
the blood This is important, as it explains the cup holes-whieh are so 
common throughout the world. There is a shrine here also, with a lintel 
and a doorway; a basin for sprinkling blood is shown in front of the shrine. 


Babylonian Parallels to the Hebrew Creation Story is the sabyect of 
a book published by Luzac & Co., London, and written by L. W. King. 
Among the more ir portant points are: first, the fact that the story is writ- 
ten on seven tablets which correspond to the seven days of creation; sé¢cond, 
a watery chaos preceded the creation of the universe; third, light is called 
into existence before the creation of the heavenly bodies; fourth, the 
creation of the firmament, with water above and water below; fifth, the 
creation of the sun, moon, and stars is similar to that in the Bible; sixth, 
the creation of man is the climax. 


Primitive Writing and the Old Testament. A book entitled “ The 
First Bible,” by Col. C. R. Conder, describes the earliest writings, as fol- 
lows: (1) In the time of Moses the literature of western Asia was pre- 
served on tablets of brick and stone in the cuneiform. (2) The ‘alptiabet 
did not come into use until about 1000 B. C. (3) The historical statements 
of the Bible are fully confirmed by explorations and the monumental dis- 
coveries. 

I 


BOOK REVIEWS. 








UNKNOWN Mexico; the Record of Five Years’ Exploration Among the 
Tribes of the Western Sierra Madre, By Carl Lumholtz. Two Vols- 
New York: Scribners & Sons. 


This book reveals the correctness of the legend concerning the “Seven 
Caves,” for the barbarous folk that lived scattered in caverns and woods, 
like savage beasts, maintained themselves by hunting and gathering wild 
fruits, The Rain Dance is described as a dance truly diabolic. Thé'pecu- 
liar cult of deer in their heads, is also described. Mountain worship, which 
prevails in Peru, also prevails in this region. 


MADRAS GOVERNMENT MuSEUM BULLETIN. Vol. IV., No. 3. Madras, 
1903. Printed by the Superintendent. 


This Bulletin contains an article on “Some Marriage Ctstotis in 
Southern India,” by Edgar Thurston; another on “ Deformity and: Mutila- 
tion,” and one on “Fire Walking in Gangam,” which reminds us of one 
written by Professor Langley. 
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